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New York Constitutional Amendments.—New York vot 
ers went to the polls on November 8 to consider ten con 
stitutional amendments and one proposition. Approvals 
and rejections were almost equal in number \pproved 
items included measures to increase the permissible 
maximum amount of subsidies by the state for low-rent, 
publicly assisted housing; to liberalize absentee voting 
provisions, extending them to persons unable to come to 
the polls because of illness or disability; to authorize the 
State Comptroller to supervise and equalize real estate 
valuations and taxation; to permit municipalities to join 
together in building sewage and drainage installations 
and to extend the prohibition against dual job holding 
by judges in larger counties. Defeated amendments in 
cluded proposals to authorize a $750 million bond issuc 
for state highways and for grade-crossing eliminations; 
to authorize use of state lands for construction of the 
Panther Mountain Dam and Reservoir; to waive the 
debt limitation on borrowing for sewage disposal instal 
lations; and two amendments dealing with temporary 
appointments to replace ill or disabled judges 


Probation Recovery Camp in Michigan.—The Michigan 
State Corrections Commission announced early in No 
vember that it had ordered construction of Michigan's 
first probation recovery camp for youthful offenders 
Young men up to age twenty-two convicted of a felony 
may be sent to the camp for a year as a condition of pro 
bation. Those who break camp rules or try to escape can 
be returned to court and sentenced to prison, The pro 
bationers will perform duties for an educational institu 
tion in the vicinity in return for instruction by faculty 
members in the institution 


Turnpike Bridge Connection.—Ihe bridge across the 
Delaware River, connecting the New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania Turnpikes, is nearing completion and is ex 
pected to be ready for full operation next spring. This 
link to the West will make possible motor travel, unim 
peded by traffic lights and intersections, from the Georg« 
Washington Bridge at New York City clear across Ohio. 
River 


which was authorized by an interstate compact between 


In preparation for the new Delaware bridge 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey, both states have been 
readying more adequate approach facilities. New Jersey 
not only has constructed a six-mile spur to connect with 
the bridge but has broadened to six lanes the existing 
turnpike mileage north to New York City. The Penn 
sylvania Turnpike Commission, in turn, has completed 
the extension necessary to meet the connection with the 
New Jersey road at the bridge 


Illinois Toll Road Bonds.—Sale of a $415 million rev 
enue bond issue by the Illinois Toll Road Commission 


was completed late in October. The interest cost of the 


bonds to the commission was 3.83 per cent, and the 
bonds are callable in varying amounts after January | 
1965. The issue is the largest block of revenue bonds even 
sold at one time, and the 565-member underwriting 
group is the largest ever put together to submit a bid on 
a single issue. Money from the issue will be used to con 
struct a 193-mile toll road across northern Illinois. Con 
struction is to start next spring and is expected to be 
completed by January 1, 1959 


Chemical Tests for Intoxication.—The United States 
Supreme Court has dismissed a case brought by a Cali 
fornian who argued that the constitutional protection 
against self-incrimination had been invaded when local 
police officials allegedly forced him to submit to a blood 
test after having been arrested and charged with driving 
while under the influence of intoxicating liquor. In an 
unsigned opinion, the court held the “record fails to es 
tablish that a federal question is presented.” The Su 
preme Court’s action, it was felt, would bolster use of 
chemical tests to determine whether drivers are in fact 
intoxicated, and it had further bearing on model legis 
lation under which a driver who refuses to take such a 
test would have his license suspended. 


Housing Oaths Decision.—The United States Supreme 
Court has refused to review, and in effect has upheld, an 
earlier decision by the Wisconsin Supreme Court hold 
ing that federally-aided public housing projects may not 
require their tenants to sign loyalty oaths. The oath re 
quirement was contained in an amendment to federal 
housing legislation adopted by Congress in 1952. In the 
case at hand, the Milwaukee City Housing Authority 
sought to evict a tenant from one of its projects on 
grounds of refusal to sign a loyalty oath. The Wisconsin 
Supreme Court ruled that such a requirement was in 
valid as a deprivation of the rights of free speech and 
usembly guaranteed by the United States Constitution 


College and University Enrollment.—A total enrollment 
of 2,716,000 students in the nation’s colleges and uni 
versities this fall—8.6 per cent above last autumn’s record 
high—was estimated late in November by S. M. Brownell, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. The new all-time record 
made this the fourth consecutive year in which college 
and university enrollment has increased. From 1953 to 
1954, Commissioner Brownell pointed out, the increase 
was 11,1 per cent. The Commissioner based the current 
estimated total on returns from 1,196 of the country’s 
1,856 institutions of higher education in an annual fall 
enrollment survey. 


Legislative Service Agencies Meet.—The Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the National Legislative Conference (for 
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merly the Legislative Service Conference) was held in 
Miami Beach, Florida, in mid-October. General discus 
sion sessions dealt with the state legislatures and their 
twentieth century responsibilities; state fiscal affairs and 
the legislature; and primary sources of state legislation. 
Concurrent workshop sessions were held for each of the 
various groups composing the Conference. 

The Conference authorized continuation of the Com 
mittee on Uniformity in Indexing, Classification, and 
Numbering of Statutes and Codes, which was established 
in 1954 to consider means of establishing uniformity in 
the mechanics of identification in these matters. The 
Staite Law Index and the possibility of its reinstatement 
by the Library of Congress were discussed; the Confer 
ence reaffirmed its desire to have publication of it re 
sumed. The Conference likewise urged that the census of 
governments, planned for 1957 by the Bureau of the 
Census, be carried out. As a result of action during the 
meeting, a “pilot” program, planned as a systematic ap 
proach to the exchange of reports and publications of 
legislative service agencies among the states, will be 
initiated during the next few months. 

Senator Robert A. Ainsworth, ]r., of Louisiana was 
elected the new President of the Conference, and Vernon 
A. McGee of Texas, Vice President. 


Reciprocal Support Conference.—The Fourth Annual 
Interstate Conference on Reciprocal Support Legisla- 
tion was held at Portland, Oregon, on October 27-28. 
Twenty-four states and the federal government were 
represented. Purpose of the conference was to review 
operations under reciprocal support laws, which now 
have been enacted by all forty-eight states and five terri- 
tories and possessions. The conference was jointly spon- 
sored by the Oregon Commission on Interstate Coopera- 
tion, the Council of State Governments, and the Legal 
Aid Committee of the Oregon State Bar. Among its 
resolutions the conference urged elimination of fees 
against needy petitioners who have been abandoned by 
persons responsible for their support; development of 
perfecting amendments to the Uniform Reciprocal En- 
forcement of Support Act; creation of central state loca 
tion bureaus to trace absconding fathers and others; use 
of civil arrest and performance bonds to ensure that de- 
fendants will meet their obligations; and legislation to 
permit extraditable absconders to submit to a court and 
thus be relieved of extradition. 


New Jersey Committees.—An item in “About the Legis 
latures,” in the October number of State Government, 
indicated that the number of committees in the New 
Jersey legislature was increased in the 1955 session. This 
was in error. The present committee structure was estab- 
lished in 1954—twelve reference and four administrative 
committees in each house, and four joint committees and 
one special committee in each house. 


Virginia Capital Outlay Proposals.—An eleven-man com- 
mission to study Virginia’s capital outlay needs, and 
means of financing a program, has made its report to 


the Governor for submission to the General Assembly in 
January. The study covered proposals for all capital out- 
lays except highways for the period 1956-62. A program 
of $109 million was proposed. Mental health institutions 
would receive about 43 per cent, and institutions of 
higher education and penal institutions much of the re- 
mainder. More than $63 million would be scheduled fox 
expenditure in the first biennium. 

Commission recommendations for financing the first 
two years of the program include advancing from De- 
cember to Apitl the payment date for state individual 
and corporation income taxes, The commission also 
recommends rcpeal of a law which credits to taxpayers 
excesses of more than 10 per cent of state income tax 
receipts over the Governor’s estimates. Projects sched- 
uled for the second and third biennia would be financed 
from general fund surpluses. 


Maryland Taxation Study.—A special committee of the 
Maryland Legislative Council has completed a study of 
possible new sources of state revenue. Increases consid- 
ered would affect the sales tax, individual income taxes, 
and taxes on liquor, wine, beer, and tobacco products, 
as well as the state’s share of pari-mutuel totals. 


Governor’s Conference in Indiana.—A three-day confer- 
ence on state government problems was held at Indiana 
University late in October. Reports by Governor George 
N. Craig and executive officials were presented to the 
conference, which included members of the legislature 
and representatives of civic groups and other interested 
citizens. Included in the program was a televised meeting 
of the Governor and his cabinet. 


Oregon Elections Study.—A joint interim committee of 
the Oregon legislature will report at the 1957 session on 
state election laws and procedures, the reporting of cam- 
paign expenditures, and the activities and expenditures 
of nonpolitical organizations that participate in behalf 
of particular candidates and measures. The committee 
may engage staff and has an appropriation of $15,000. 


Professional Licensing Committee.—The New Jersey-New 
York-Pennsylvania special committee on professional 
licensing met in New York City October 7 to consider 
proposals for improving interstate aspects of certifi- 
cation and indorsement of certificates of certified public 
accountants, Agreement was reached that (1) existing 
language which places residence or similar limitations 
on cooperative indorsement of a CPA certificate from an- 
other state should be eliminated from laws and regula 
tions; (2) additional, flexible language should be added 
to existing certification laws, granting further authority 
to examining boards to approve valid licenses from 
other states; and (3) traditional “reciprocity” arrange- 
ments should be superseded by the more effective device 
of equivalent standards of education and proper quali- 
fications of applicants. 
(Continued on page 288) 
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In this paper, an address delivered at the Eighth American Assembly in Octo- 

ber, the Governor of Washington and Chairman of the Governors’ Conference 

takes stock of state government as it stands in the federal system today and 

suggests fundamental means for its improvement. A statement from the Assem- 
bly concerning state government appears elsewhere in this issue. 
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Stronger States in the Federal Union: 
Why and How 


An Address by ARTHUR B. LANGLIE, Governor of Washington, 


At the Eighth American 


Assembly, Arden House, Harriman, 


New York, October 15, 1955 


FEEL GREATLY honored by the invitation to 

address such a distinguished audience. In the 

few years since it was created by President 
Eisenhower, the American Assembly has acquired 
an outstanding reputation as a forum before which 
crucial issues and decisions of national scope are 
being discussed by some of the most highly quali 
fied and public-spirited men and women in the 
country. 

For three days now you have been considering a 
most important and timely subject: “The Forty 
eight States: Their Tasks as Policy Makers and 
Administrators.” I regret very much that I was not 
able to be present from the start of this meeting 
and benefit by your debates. 

Ihe position of the states in our federal system, 
their internal structure and methods and their 
performance, have come under close scrutiny in 
recent years. There is, I believe, a growing realiza 
tion among the American public of the importance 
of strong state and local government. More people 
are coming to recognize that our delicately poised 
federal system becomes imbalanced and ceases to 
function properly if one part for some reason o1 
other does not play its full assigned role, and an- 
other part takes on too much weight. 

Within the next ten years the states will need to 
tackle an unprecedented task. Years of war, depres 
sion and material shortages have left us with serv 
ice standards that need to be raised to higher levels, 
and with a multi-billion dollar backlog of urgently 
needed public facilities. What’s more, a fast rise in 
population will face the states with a staggering job. 

Between 1955 and 1965 the population of the 
United States will grow by 25 million, the greatest 
increase in any ten-year period in our history. In 
1954, 58 per cent of out population was in the most 
productive age bracket, 20 to 64 years. But less 
than one third of the 25 million increase we expect 
will be in that group; more than 17 million will 


be under 20 or over 64. You can easily see what 


that will mean in terms of the public service bun 
den—in schools, hospitals, welfare institutions and 
care for the young, homes and support for the aged. 

States will need to raise their revenues above 
current levels and increase their readiness to dis- 
charge greater responsibilities. We must find the 
answer to what Professor Fesler* called the central 
question of this meeting: 

“How can the state governments’ capacity to 
exercise power responsibly, democratically, intelli- 
gently and efficiently be improved?” 


— PERSONNEL is probably the first need. No 
government can be better than the competence and 
loyalty of its officials and employees. State govern- 
ment has been conspicuously unable to compete 
with the federal government or with private indus- 
try for administrative or leadership talent. Those 
qualities and the employees’ dedication to their 
work will depend largely on the relative attractive- 
ness of the jobs in terms of compensation, security, 
prestige and general working conditions. People 
want to feel that they are participating in or con 
tributing to something important. 

Fewer than half the states have merit systems 
which guarantee employees tenure independent of 
the vagaries of political elections. They have made 
strides in boosting salary levels, particularly in cer- 
tain professional, technical and clerical fields. But 
the financial rewards at the executive level are too 
low to attract qualified men and women in suff 
cient numbers. 

Major reforms are urgent both in the executive 
and in the legislative branches. In keeping with 
generally accepted principles of modern manage- 
ment organization, dozens of reports by Little 

*James W. Fesler, the Alfred Cowles Professor of Govern- 


ment at Yale University, who was technical director of the 
conterence. 
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Hoover Commissions, independent research organi 
zations and students of government agree that state 
government needs an integrated administrative 
structure, and that the position of the chief execu 
tive should be strengthened. But it seems that 
despite this unanimity of scientific opinion we have 
been moving in the opposite direction. A most 
serious obstacle to effective exercise of power and 
to responsible management at the state level are 
the forces which are trying, with remarkable suc 
cess, to turn state government into a combination 
of loosely-connected semi-autonomous bodies. 

he public looks upon the Governor's position 
in the state as comparable to that of the President 
of the United States. It holds him responsible for 
whatever happens during his term of office. But in 
no state does the chief executive's authority extend 
to all administrative agencies as does the Presi- 
dent’s in the federal establishment. Even such 
authority as exists is often restricted or purely 
nominal. 


ke MAIN factors obstructing integrated manage 
ment are these: 

(1) The existence of fifty to one hundred or 
more agencies makes control or coordination of 
their activities by the Governor illusory. Independ- 
ent administrative boards, sometimes elective, often 
with long overlapping terms, are on the increase. 
The number of elective administrative officials has 
been reduced in but a few states. The federal gov 
ernment would have ended in chaos long ago if it 
were similarly organized. 

(2) The earmarking of revenues which restricts 
the proper exercise of legislative discretion and 
strengthens the independence of benefited services 
is not diminishing. In fact, the pressure for it is 
increasing. 

(3) Ever-growing federal grants-in-aid tend to 
make administrators look to Congress and to fed- 
eral departments for policy direction and support. 

(4) The technical personnel forms closer ties 
with its fraternity brothers at the federal level and 
with its national professional organization than 
with state authorities, and builds departmental 
services into functional principalities. “A direct 
chain of loyalty runs from the specialist in Wash- 
ington to his counterpart in every community and 
back,”” remarked a keen observer recently. 

(5) Clientele gaining increasing 
policy control over functional departments. These 
well-meaning, single-minded groups manage to 
guide the departments more in line with their own 
ideas—or for their own benefits—than in keeping 
with the needs of the state and the interest and 
This is usually called 


groups are 


wishes of the public at large 


“taking the department out of politics.” 

The legislative branch is hampered by othe 
obstructions, some of which could be removed by 
its own action. Antiquated constitutions sometimes 
handicap the ability of legislatures to deal with 
urgent problems adequately and promptly. Cum 
bersome processes and procedures waste much of 
the legislators’ time and efforts. Failure to comply 
with constitutional requirements for periodical 
legislative re-appointment may leave legislatures 
unrepresentative, and unable to hold the confidence 
of large segments of the state’s voters. 

Particularly the urban areas which have grown 
rapidly over the past half century lack adequate 
representation. Cities have, on the whole, been 
more successful than the states in modernizing 
their administrative machinery and in gaining the 
attention, confidence and support of their news 
papers and their residents. As a former city coun- 
cilman and mayor of Seattle I am familiar with the 
difhiculty of getting due consideration of municipal 
problems and genuine home rule from a state 
legislature. The failure of state governments to 
enforce uniform and realistic standards of property 
tax assessments often deprives cities and other local 
governments of their essential financial support. 


| FEsLeR asked in the background papers 
for this conference: “Why then have the recent 
‘Little Hoover Commissions’ in the states, and their 
many predecessors during the twenties and thirties, 
had such little success in getting their proposals 
adopted? Why is there such resistance to making 
the Governor a real chief executive?” 

It would be false to assume that state legislatures 
have not been receptive to the reform proposals 
because of ill-will. Legislators, on the whole, are 
well-intentioned and try to do the right thing. 
They“ are not experts in political science or ad 
ministration. They work at this job only part of 
the time, and have a limited and often short-term 
experience. Legislative procedures and research 
facilities are seldom adequate for their tasks. 

Above all, most legislators are home folks who 
come to the state capital to do what their neigh- 
bors want them to do: to build a new road, to 
boost teachers salaries, to keep taxes down. Their 
neighbors have not asked them to vote for adminis- 
trative integration. A legislator hears about that 
during the session from some highly educated gen- 
tlemen, university professors and others whom he 
has never met. Some of his close friends who are 
entrenched on some board or in an administrative 
elective office tell him that this is just a scheme to 
give the Governor more power, that it will cut out 
some of the jobs which he or his friends have or 
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may want to have some day; that it may make it 
impossible for him to get his son-in-law on the 
state payroll or that it may cost another legislator’s 
job. Small wonder that he won’t go for the pro- 
posals. 

Legislators always keep an ear to the ground. As 
a rule they do hear the grass grow—if it grows. The 
trouble is that we have not sown the seeds of state 
reform where they will germinate. We stacked 
them away on some shelf. 

State reorganization found little acceptance as 
long as we tried to use a shortcut, sell it to the leg- 
islators. It is apparent by now that we have to sell 
it to the people directly. We have not explained 
the importance and urgency of state reform in such 
a way that the average citizen can understand what 
it means to him. Municipal reform succeeded in 
cities where enthusiasts crusaded for it. But there 
have been few crusades for state reorganization. 

I do not entirely exonerate the legislatures. But 
let us remember: in nineteen states many or most 
of these reforms could be enacted by popular ini- 
tiative over the inertia or resistance of the legisla- 
ture. Hundreds of initiatives have been before the 
people in recent years and many were adopted. 
Not so very long ago, the people of Washington 
approved initiatives for yellow oleo-margarine and 
against daylight saving time. Does it not seem that 
governmental reform might be at least as impor- 
tant to the voters as yellow oleo-margarine or day- 
light saving time—if they felt seriously aggrieved? 


A PROGRAM can succeed against vested interests 
of entrenched groups only if there is a widespread 
organized demand for it. The demand for state 
reform so far has been limited to a highly distin- 
guished but very small group. Crusades are not 
won that way. 

I have always believed that there is nothing 
wrong with government that could not be cured 
by greater participation of an enlightened citizenry. 
We might learn from some of the movements which 
went on from defeat to final victory. 

Among the most bitter struggles in the history 
of governmental reform was the fight for women’s 
suffrage. Most of us today feel that women’s suf- 
frage was implied in the spirit of the Declaration 
of Independence. But it was not until almost one 
hundred years later that the first American legisla- 
ture gave women the right to vote. Forty-one years 
of repeated defeat passed between the submission 
of the 19th Amendment and its final adoption. 
Why did it then succeed? Because millions of 
women, their daughters and grand-daughters, bray 
ing ridicule, organized campaigns and would never 
retreat. 


We may think that the abolition of slavery was 
foreshadowed in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights. But it took another seventy- 
five years of bitter fighting before slavery was for- 
ever abolished from this soil. 

The history of many municipal reform move- 
ments tells an equally dramatic story of men and 
women who would not despair in defeat, and 
battled through to victory. They could not have 
won by submitting scholarly reports and making 
polite representations to the powers that be. They 
had to overwhelm and subdue the resistance by 
going to the people. 

What accounts for the spectacular growth in the 
financial support of our educational system which 
enabled it to attain a position unequalled in the 
rest of the world? In no small degree it was the 
PTA’s and similar civic groups which fought and 
scored for the schools. 

Over the past fifty years we have built a net of 
highways which with all its shortcomings still is 
the greatest road system on earth. Much of the 
credit belongs to good roads associations, automo 
bile clubs, etc., which went to bat for it. 

Programs for handicapped children, for conser- 
vation of natural resources and for many other 
worthwhile purposes advanced only because civic 
groups were carrying the torch and pressured for 
them. 

You can see what I am driving at: state reform 
failed because there has been no grassroots move- 
ment, no groundswell of public sentiment for it. 
It is about time that one got started. We must 
learn from a record of failure that voluminous 
reports and courteous requests to legislatures are 
a sure way to oblivion. What we need are organi 
zations with firm roots in every corner of the state, 
and with members who are prepared to take the 
stump, to arouse their neighbors, and, when the 
time comes, to do some hard-fisted, old-fashioned 
lobbying. 


Now ALL OF these reforms are very important; 
they could greatly enhance the strength and effec- 
tiveness of state government. But I wonder whether 
the lack of these improvements necessarily is as 
serious as it often is pictured to be. True, we are 
driving an old model that’s slow and creaky and 
not as peppy as the shiny one right off the assembly 
line. But we still can go places with the old model 
if we just try hard enough. Sometimes I cannot 
help feeling that some of these imperfections may 
be stressed beyond their real importance by officials 
who want to dodge an unpleasant duty, and by 
groups which are looking for an excuse for pres- 
suring Congress into action on their behalf. 
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On the whole, the states have been doing an 
amazing job in expanding their service. The need 
for public services has been skyrocketing because 
of problems created by industrialization, urbaniza- 
tion, the growth and greater mobility of our popu- 
lation, more rapid communications and in general 
the progress in technology. Moreover, changes in 
the cultural and economic pattern and higher earn 
ings have had their effect upon our attitude. We 
tend increasingly to look to government for the 
solution of our problems. As levels of personal con 
sumption rise to new heights, demands for new and 
expanded public services multiply. We now expect 
that society not only protect us against the adversi- 
ties of life but also indemnify us for misfortune, 
that it increasingly relieve family groups of respon- 
sibility for their dependent members, for the young, 
the old and the afflicted. 

Fifty years ago, few of the hundreds of services 
which the states now perform were in existence. 
Most of them are recent creations. Expenditure 
figures can best illustrate what has taken place. 
Between 1go2 and 1954 population doubled and 
prices tripled. But expenditures of state govern 
ments for the support of their many and diversified 
services multiplied 99 times; 86 per cent of the 
funds were raised by the states themselves. Not 
counting federal funds, state expenditures multi 
plied 86 times; that is fourteen times faster than 
population and prices, four times faster than the 
rise in national income. State government admira- 
bly responded to human needs and readily accepted 
the many novel duties of the day. 


M ANY sERIOUS deficiencies and shortcomings still 
persist. The real obstacle which state government 
faces in doing its job is the difficulty of raising 
enough money to provide the services which the 
public expects. 

Che demand for more and better services is not 
always accompanied by a proportionate willing- 
ness to pay for them. Whenever the necessity arises 
to boost taxes, a desperate struggle develops to put 
olf the evil day, to escape our due share, to let 
else pick up the check. Instead of 
squarely facing our responsibility of paying for the 


somebody 


things we want, we seem to be getting into a free- 
for-all scramble to evade the painful duty, in the 
hope that the squeeze may be put on somebody 
else. Too many still believe’ that we can eat our 
cake and have it too. This unhealthy trend is being 
fanned by shrewd promoters who claim that they 
have found the secret for which the alchemists had 
been seeking in vain, that they can get for us some- 
thing for nothing—not by making gold but by the 
device of so-called federal grants-in-aid. To the 


uncritical onlooker they seemed to prove their 
point that we can hitch on to a rainbow and ride 
to the sky. The reverse side of the coin is that the 
states, which have to charge 100 cents for every 
dollar of services they provide, are finding it in- 
creasingly dificult to compete with somebody who 
seems to be giving his goods away or selling them 
at 50 cents on the dollar. 

The most dangerous trend—harmful not only to 
the states but to our whole system of free govern 
ment—has been this tendency to evade individual 
and collective responsibility. It corrupts the civic 
morale, and erodes the feeling of personal ac- 
countability among public officials. 

It is plainly ridiculous to claim that we cannot 
afford to support an adequate level of public serv- 
ice, and have to seek some subterfuge by which to 
hide the cost. How for example can anybody say 
that we cannot afford to adequately finance ow 
schools when we spend each year more for liquor 
and tobacco than on education? 

No action or inaction on the part of state gov- 
ernment or anybody else has done as much to 
weaken the position of the states, and to endanger 
the continued existence of our federal system as the 
resistance to paying the necessary taxes, the attempt 
to get, by some devious method, something for 
nothing. Many other measures and reforms are 
important. But unless we can correct this basic ill- 
ness of evading financial responsibility, we shall 
accomplish very little in bolstering the readiness of 
the states. 


W. NEED a nation-wide movement for stronge 
state and local government. The real objective of 
that movement would be to preserve for us and 
our children the institutions of government which 
we inherited from our fathers, which have values 
beyond the accomplishment of everyday conven 
iences, and which may fail unless a major effort is 
undertaken to strengthen the basis upon which 
they rest. 

State and local government is the very root and 
foundation of our governmental system. The tree 
cannot grow and bear fruit if the roots are under- 
nourished and left to rot. What is at stake are not 
historic state’s rights which to many people have 
come to mean very little nowadays, but the main- 
tenance of a system of government under which 
more people have enjoyed more of the fruits of 
liberty than during any similar period in the 
annals of the human race. 

Two years ago Professor Leonard White of the 
University of Chicago wrote: “If present trends 
continue for another quarter century the states 

(Continued on page 286) 





For fie years the American Assembly, which meets annually or more often at 
Arden House, Harriman, New York, some fifty miles from New York City, has 
been contributing to citizens’ understanding of major American problems. The 
Assembly was established in 1950 by Dwight D. Eisenhower when President of 
Columbia University, and is sponsored by the university. Representatives of 
business, labor, farm groups, the professions, both political parties and govern- 
ment join in the conferences—of which eight now have been held, devoted to 
subjects that have ranged from foreign affairs through economic and federal 
governmental problems to the issue before the most recent meeting: The Forty- 
Eight States: Their Tasks as Policy Makers and Administrators. Jn advance 
of the conferences, a research staff gathers pertinent materials for use in the 
discussions, and the research reports are made available to the mass media of 
communication. Pamphlets and other material resulting from the conference 
likewise go to a growing list of local Assembly groups, other organizations and 
individuals, to assist them in discussion of civic affairs. At the conclusion of 
the Eighth American Assembly, in October, the following statement was issued: 


The Forty-Eight States: 


Their Tasks as Policy Makers and Administrators 


Findings of the Participants in the Eighth American Assembly, October 13 
at Arden House, Harriman, New York. 
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RESSING DEMANDs are being made on all levels 
of 


diverse 


In country as large and 
ours, the historic dynamism 


federal system must be maintained 


government. a 


as and 
balance of ow 
if we are remain strong and free. For this reason, 
the American Assembly believes that the continued 
existence and strengthening of our state govern- 
ments imperative. The states must accept 
promptly their changing responsibilities if they are 


1S 


to continue to be strong and vital parts of our 
federal system. 

The central 
capacity 
appropriate functions responsibly, democratically, 
intelligently, and efhciently. The dimensions of its 
task prevented consideration of the state judiciary 
and of the interrelations among local, state, and 
national governments. 

Some state governments are well geared to handle 
their responsibilities and have earned the confi 
dence of their citizens; some have taken steps to 
qualify for confidence; but a large number are 
poorly prepared to meet the problems that press 
upon them. Unless these latter make sub 
stantial improvement, they will not win the con 
fidence of their citizens, and in the natural course 
of events power will gravitate to other levels that 
meet more nearly the standards of democratic and 


the 
their 


is 


ol 
state governments to perform 


concern this Assembly 


ol 


States 


( ompetent govel nment. 


I, 


Ihe making of policy decisions is the most 
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important responsibility of any government. For 
policy making in a representative government the 
legislature is of crucial importance. It needs to rep 
resent the people in whose name it acts. It needs 
leadership. It needs to reach its decisions on the 
basis of informed, orderly deliberation. 

Most state legislatures do not accurately repre 
sent the people. In most state legislatures one o1 
both houses are elected by a system of apportion 
ment that represents acres or towns Ol counties, 
rather than people as individuals. In many states 
this has been carried to the point where legislative 
action very frequently reflects minority rather than 
majority opinion. This has encouraged the majority 
to turn to methods that by-pass a legislature so 
inequitably apportioned. The majority often looks 
solely to the governor who has been elected on a 
state-wide basis; it adopts constitutional amend 
ments that are in effect statutory measures; it writes 
into the constitution detailed restrictions on the 
scope of the legislature's powers; it displaces the 
legislature through excessive use of the initiative 
and referendum; it turns often to the 
national Congress for relief. These are some of the 
results of a bad apportionment system. 

Io restore the people’s confidence in state gov 
ernment, the revision of legislative apportionment 
in most states is imperative. How fast the states can 
move toward this objective will vary, but we sup 
port the goal of more representative legislatures. 

The Assembly agreed that every state should con 
stitutionally provide a sure method of compulsory 


or, too 
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reapportionment promptly after each census. 

Other specific measures would further improve 
the legislature’s capacity to serve as the central 
policy making organ: 

(1) The legislature should meet annually with 
out limits on the length or scope of its deliberations. 

(2) Adequate compensation should be provided 
for legislators, which in many cases will require 
substantial increases. Special consideration in this 
respect should be given to the legislative leaders 
and such compensation should be on an annual 
rather than on a per diem or a per session basis. 
Conflict-of-interest statutes should apply to legis- 
lators as well as to other state officials. 

(3) Legislative councils, interim legislative com- 
mittees, and citizens’ committees can contribute 
much to informed consideration by the legisla- 
ture. Adequate staff services—for bill drafting and 
research—and uniform and comprehensive report- 
ing of state activities through a central agency— 
interstate or national—should improve the quality 
of legislative consideration. 

(4) In many states the legislatures should pro- 
vide more fully for public hearings, adequately 
announced in advance, on contested legislative 
measures. 


II. 

The effectiveness of state government is pro 
foundly influenced by the character of its political 
party system. Strong, continuing parties in genuine 
competition for the voters’ favor seem to us the 
clearest instruments for getting issues formulated, 
presented to the voters, adopted by the legislature, 
and responsibly executed by the governor. 

Political parties presenting programs related to 
state government can buffer and channel in the 
larger public interest the narrow and fragmented 
concerns of lobbyist and special interest groups. 
This is not to discount the constructive influence 
organized groups have upon the formulation of 
legislation and the administration of laws in areas 
of their interest and special competence. 

The governor is the obvious person to provide 
the political leadership necessary for effective policy 
making. He can always propose and usually can 
veto policy measures. 

Party responsibility to the people is strengthened 
where the governor, instead of an invisible boss, is 
head of his party. It is difficult for the governor 
to be an effective leader of his party if he serves 
only a two-year term or if he is ineligible for 
re-election. To strengthen party responsibility, we 
recommend that the governor’s term be four years, 
that he be eligible for re-election, and that the 
voters, rather than the constitution, determine how 
many terms he shall have. 

A representative legislature, a governor em- 


powered to lead, and a responsible two-party sys- 
tem are long steps toward effective state govern- 
ment. Yet another step is needed. State elections 
should be disentangled from national elections. 
The important issues of state government are too 
frequently obscured by the drama of the national 
contest. The American Assembly recommends that 
state elections be held in non-presidential years. 


III. 

Policy decisions are futile unless they are carried 
out effectively. The governor is the appropriate 
person to direct and coordinate state administra- 
tive activities. If he is not in reality chief executive, 
each department becomes responsible only to itself 
and to the narrow and particular interest groups 
regulated or served by its activities. The result is 
not one state government but twenty or thirty in 
the same state, each with a special function and 
with but a fragment of the public as its clientele 
and controller. 

It has been argued that certain activities should 
be insulated from control by the governor and 
sometimes from control by the legislature as well. 
To accommodate these arguments we would have 
to dissolve state government as an entity; indeed 
this is virtually what has happened in a number 
of states. To endorse autonomy for agencies as a 
general principle would be to deny that state activi- 
ties have interrelations and that they need coor- 
dination in the general public interest. 

To assure the governor’s administrative leader- 
ship, the American Assembly recommends that the 
ballot be shortened to provide for popular election 
of only the governor, the lieutenant governor, and 
the auditor with exclusively post-audit functions 
(although legislative selection of the auditor is an 
alternative). Heads of agencies should be appointed 
by the governor, and their terms should coincide 
with his. 

Every design for government has to face up to 
the possibility that an occasional chief executive 
may be weak or bad. But to shape a state govern- 
ment so that an error by the people cannot bring 
bad consequences is also to shape one that prevents 
sound decisions by the people from bringing good 
consequences. We must count on the people, the 
parties, the press, the legislature, and the courts to 
hold a governor responsible. 

The elimination of boards standing between the 
governor and the agency administrators does not 
mean the loss of the advice of interested and public- 
spirited citizens. We favor advisory boards attached 
to the departments to assure maximum consulta- 
tion by administrators with citizens on questions of 
both policy and adrainistration. 

We recommend that the states maintain or 

(Continued on page 287) 





The rising importance of sound community planning, 


and increasing interest 


and assistance on the part of state governments for it, are pointed up in this 


article by Tracy B. Augur, Director of Urban Planning 
Renewal Administration, United States Government. Mr. 


Assistance in the Urban 
Augur sees advantage 


in the diversity of methods of assistance that have developed among states, 
since the particular problems vary. But he is certain that the states generally 
have an essential role to play in community planning—especially for the smaller 
municipalities which cannot individually employ the expert guidance that 
large cities can, but also in some of the metropolitan areas, where the prob- 
lems that call for planning may be most acute outside the central cities. 


State Planning Assistance 
to Small Municipalities 


By Tracy 


HEN Diane loosed her destruc- 

tive flood waters on the northeastern 

states in the latter part of August, the 
State of Connecticut found itself faced with a major 
disaster—and a major opportunity. It was ready for 
both. 

The story of rescue, relief and rehabilitation has 
been well told. The story of the state’s response to 
the opportunity that the disaster brought is less 
well known. 

The opportunity was simply that of restoring the 
damaged cities to a form better than that which 
existed before the flood waters came. A numbe1 
were old industrial communities that owed their 
origin to waterpower and the early railroads fol- 
lowing the rivers. The sections swept by floods were 
often the oldest and most obsolete from the stand- 
point of contemporary business and industrial use. 

The opportunity to rebuild on better lines was 
obvious. Yet there was understandable pressure to 
get merchants back in business and to put factory 
labor back to work. Local officials were caught 
between the urge to get the economic life of their 
communities quickly reestablished and the desire 


HURRICANE 


to rebuild on a better basis. 

In that situation, the Connecticut Development 
Commission took prompt and constructive action. 
Within a week, at the direction of Governor Ribi- 
coff, it had worked out a means of providing expert 
technical assistance to the flood-stricken cities with 
their problems of replanning and redevelopment. 
Moreover, the Governor provided a substantial 


allocation from his contingency fund to get the 


program started. Additional monies were expected 
from an emergency session of the legislature and 
from matching federal urban planning grants. 

In brief, the state, through its Development Com 
mission, agreed to retain ten or twelve teams of 


B. 
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recognized city planners and to make their services 
available to the stricken communities on request 
and at no expense to them. Within a matter of 
days the program was in operation and expert 
technical advice was being given for both the 
emergency and long range replanning of the 
affected areas. The Federal Urban Renewal Ad 
ministration sent in a group of technicians to help 
the state and its communities shape up their plan 
ning projects in a form suitable for financial aid 
under the terms of the urban planning assistance 
program enacted by Congress in 1954. An initial 
grant of $87,509 was made on October 5, to aid in 
planning work for fourteen small municipalities. 
On November 10 a grant of $68,200 was made for 
urban planning assistance on a regional basis in two 
of the industrialized valleys that were most heavily 
damaged, and a third application is pending. 

This prompt assistance to the urban communi- 
ties of Connecticut in time of emergency was pos- 
sible because the state had previously prepared 
itself to give similar assistance on a continuing 
basis. To a limited extent the Development Com 
mission had provided a technical planning service 
to the cities of the state for more than ten years. 
It had secured from the 1955 legislature the laws 
needed to make its program eligible for federal aid. 
Not much time was required to reorient the pro 
gram to the needs of the emergency. 


Pum r A year earlier the State of Rhode Island 
faced a similar emergency, and the State Develop 
ment Council promptly took action to plan ways in 
which recurring hurricane damage to shore front 


communities could be reduced or eliminated. 


Rhode Island was the first state to receive a grant 
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for urban planning assistance under the newly 
established federal program. 

These are merely two of the more dramatic and 
more recent examples of assistance by an agency 
of state government in the planning of the state's 
urban communities. The provision of such assist- 
ance is not a new state function. Pennsylvania of 
fered a limited planning service through its Bureau 
of Municipalities in the early twenties, and so did 
Massachusetts. But it was not until the late ‘gos 
and "40s that states took on as a full-fledged func 
tion assistance to their municipalities with thei 
problems of physical and economic growth. 

Early in the program of river development 
undertaken by the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
States of Tennessee and Alabama were asked to 
assist the affected communities in adjusting to the 
new situations created by resefvoir construction. 
Che subsequent advent of large defense establish- 
ments and later of war industries and training 
camps in the Southeast placed a further burden of 
development on many small communities, and the 
states expanded their planning assistance services 
to include all communities desiring it. Thus both 
Tennessee and Alabama emerged from the wai 
with planning assistance to small communities as 
an established function of state government. 


Tie POSTWAR years dealt less kindly with the 
states. 


planning function in various 
shifted to promotion, advertising and economic 
development with the objective of getting indus 


try and tourists to come to the state. But the job 


Emphasis 


of securing industrialists and tourists was a com- 
plicated one. Businessmen and visitors had to be 
attracted by the communities in question. This 
presently led to a new appreciation of the im 
portance of sound community planning and de 
velopment to the economic stability and progress 
of the states as a whole. 

Industry normally 
cities. It is often dependent on them for essential 
services, such as water supply or police or fire pro- 
tection. It looks to the cities and their suburbs to 
conditions for both 
labor, with attractive 
recreation and 


seeks locations in or neal 


provide satisfactory living 


management and homes 
and adequate school, 
facilities. 

As the Director of the Massachusetts Department 
of Commerce puts it, “if you want to attract indus- 
try, you have to be attractive” and that means much 
more than possession of a small park or two and 
an imposing post office. Attractiveness includes all 
that makes a community a good place in which to 
live and work—honest government, economical 
public services, fair taxes, along with a physical 


shopping 


structure that is economical to use as well as at- 
tractive to the eye. 

So the business of making a state’s urban com- 
munities attractive has become part and parcel of 
the business of promoting its economic health. 
Community planning in the best sense has be 
come a prerequisite to a state’s sound economic 
development. The art that was invited out the 
back door as a seemingly useless cousin in the 
lusty postwar days is now being invited in the 
front door as an essential member of the state de 
velopment family. 

“Good industries demand good towns,” is the 
slogan of one state’s development commission. 
And it might be added that if industry doesn’t 
find good towns in the first state it investigates, it 
can probably find them in some other state, and 
generally has sufficient freedom of choice to do so. 


: o- GH AN interesting coincidence, the im 
portance of sound planning and development for 
the nation’s urban communities became _recog- 
nized during the postwar period for another rea- 
son. The advisory committee on the nation’s 
housing policies and programs, established by the 
President in the fall of 1953, became convinced 
that the fight against urban blight and slums 
could be won only if much greater emphasis was 
put on measures to prevent their formation. Slum 
clearance could never win by itself because new 
slums were coming into being faster than the old 
ones could be removed. 

Prevention was in part a job for the big cities, 
but it was also a job that had to be tackled in the 
unincorporated fringe areas around them and in 
the smaller municipalities that were being trans 
formed from rural cross-roads to industrial centers. 

Io stimulate preventive action in those areas, 
the advisory committee recommended a program of 
federal aid in the form of matching grants to ofh- 
cial state and metropolitan planning agencies to 
help them do the planning needed to forestall or, 
if need be, correct unsound development in the 
smaller cities and metropolitan suburban fringes. 
Che recommendation was included in the Presi- 
dent’s housing message to Congress and was incot 
porated as Section 701 in the Housing Act of 1954. 

Thus states that had become concerned with the 
sound development of their urban communities 
found their interest buttressed by a parallel inter- 
est of the federal government, backed by an offer 
to match funds with them in any reasonable pro- 
gram of planning assistance that they might under- 
take. 

As this article is written, seven states—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
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shire, Rhode Island and 


grants of federal funds to aid in providing plan 


rennessee—have received 


ning assistance to a total of seventy-six small mu 
nicipalities. Several states are known to be prepai 
ing to undertake similar programs. 

Others are continuing planning assistance with 
out federal aid. In addition, at least a dozen states 
are showing active interest in community plan 
ning. Several adopted legislation during the 1955 
sessions either to create new state agencies empow 
ered to assist in community planning or to add that 
function to the powers of existing agencies. 

Arkansas and Oregon have conferred it on their 
state universities, which already operated an exten 
sion service in matters of community development. 
Illinois has made urban planning assistance an 
added function of the State Housing Board. Else- 
where state development commissions, industrial 
boards, departments of commerce and agencies 
under other names are being given the function on 
behalf of their state governments. 


eee is as yet no uniformity in the way the sev 
eral states are carrying out the task. Some, in 
cluding Alabama and Tennessee, which have ren 
dered a planning service for many years, regard it 
as a governmental function to be performed 
through a permanent staff of qualified technicians. 
Others prefer to contract with professional city 
planners to perform the technical work for the sev 
eral communities, while the state staff restricts its 
activity to that of technical and administrative 
supervision. Still others combine the two methods, 
using technical consultants for the more complete 
planning studies while supplying incidental plan- 
ning advice through the agency’s own staff. And, as 
mentioned earlier, at least two states have decided 
that planning advice to municipalities is a proper 
function of their state universities. 

[t probably is fortunate that no fixed pattern of 


operation has developed among the states. While 


the need of expert guidance for the growth and 
development of urban communities can be demon 
strated in every state, local appreciation of that 
need and local resources for meeting it vary greatly. 

Che role of state government in the urban plan 
ning picture varies accordingly. In some states the 
majority of the urban communities can be relied 
upon to exercise their own initiative and to use 
their own resources to assure their sound develop- 
ment. In others, and particularly in the more rural 
states, local communities often have been less aware 
of the problems associated with industrialization 
and have had to be encouraged to take needed 
planning action. 

What is a good program of urban planning as- 


sistance for one state therefore may not be a good 
program for another. The Association of State 
Planning and Development Agencies, with its 
regional and national meetings, is providing an ex 
cellent forum for a realistic comparison of methods 
and results. 

In any case, the function of advising the smaller 
communities on their problems of growth and de 
velopment and of encouraging them to take con 
structive action appears to be an increasingly ac- 
cepted activity of state government. The state can- 
not achieve social and economic health unless its 
communities are healthy; if they are not proceed 
ing in that direction, or cannot do so, it becomes 
the function of the state that created them to lend 
a helping hand. 


By MORE or less common consent, the state plan- 
ning service generally is limited to the smallei 
places. The Housing Act of 1954 puts a limit of 
25,000 population (in 1950) on municipalities that 
may be assisted with federal aid. There is a tacit 
assumption that the larger cities can take care of 
themselves. 

However, the Housing Act takes special cogni 
zance of the problems of metropolitan areas, prob 
lems which cross municipal boundaries and often 
are most acute in the unincorporated areas beyond 
the jurisdiction of the central city. These are big 
city problems that the big cities often are not 
equipped to tackle, and it may be that, in some 
cases, state action offers the only feasible approach 
to their solution. 

Under the federal law, 
metropolitan planning can be given either to a 
state planning agency or to an official metropoli 
tan planning agency. In the first instance, the state 
agency may undertake the planning work itself o1 


matching grants fon 


may contract with a metropolitan agency to do it 
under its supervision. In the second instance, fed 
eral aid goes directly to the metropolitan agency. 

In both cases there must be state legislation, 
either authorizing the state agency to do metropoli 
tan planning or authorizing the creation of official 
metropolitan planning agencies and giving them 
the power to contract for aid directly with the fed 
eral government. 

So, directly or indirectly, the states are involved 
in the planning problems of the larger cities. As 
these cities spread further and further afield and 
embrace more of the state’s territory within their 
urban or urbanizing area, and as the needs of 
dispersion for national defense become more widely 
recognized, metropolitan planning at the state level 
may become essential. 

(Continued on page 286) 
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HE RECORD of state legislation in 1955 is strik 
ing indication of the growth of state government 
its growth in fiscal structure, in services provided, 
and in preparation for the future. The legislatures this 
year have not solved all the problems before them, but 
their enactments have spelled exceptional progress 
In July State Government summarized many of the 
highlights of legislation by twenty-three of the forty-five 
regular sessions that have been held in 1955. Similar 
summaries appear below for eighteen of the remaining 
regular sessions and of certain enactments by special 
sessions.* 
rhe total picture is one in which record appropria 
tions are the rule, in which tax legislation is more 
widespread than in any other recent year, and in which 
expansion of services—notably in the fields of education, 
highways and health-welfare—is outstanding 
Behind this record stands an accumulation of pressing 
needs with which all who work in state government are 
familiar: the rising public school enrollments, coupled 
with shortages of teachers and adequate buildings; the 
needs for construction and for faculty at state institu 
tions of higher education; the obsolescence of thousands 
of miles of roads, despite unprecedented road building; 
the glaring necessity for making travel on highways safet 
Likewise involved are the requirements of mental hospi 
tals and mental hygiene, not only for buildings and facili 
ties but for research and training; the increasing propo! 
tion of aging people in America, confronting social and 
economic conditions that make it more difficult for them 
to meet their needs; problems of flood, drought and water 
management; and numerous other issues that call fon 


strong state action 


Tax and Fiscal 


The Alabama legislature, 
educational support, enacted a 3 per cent gross receipts 


for purposes ol increased 


tax on hotels, motels and other transient lodgings and 
adopted a withholding system for state income tax pay 
ments. For welfare services it increased the cigarette tax 
from g to 4 cents a pack and adopted a series of fran 
chise and other levies on insurance companies, corpora 
tions, liquor and beer. For a rural road program it au 
thorized $50 million in bond issues, to be financed from 
1 1-cent increase in the gasoline and diesel fuel tax. It 
submitted three constitutional amendments to the peo 
ple for action at the polls in December to increase funds 
for education. And the legislature adopted a withhold 
ing program for income taxes. (See sections on Educa 
tion, Highways, Health and Welfare, 


tive committee was created to study state revenue laws 


below.) A legisla 


ind recommend means of improvement. 
Ihe Arkansas legislature provided for complete re 
appraisal and assessment, by 1957, of all property that is 


required by law to be assessed by county assessors. The 


*Individual reports will appear in later issues on the four 
remaining regular sessions—those of Delaware, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin—which had not adjourned in 
time to permit coverage in this account 


In varying degrees the legislatures dealt with all those 
problems in 1955. This required substantial increases in 
revenue, and the legislatures provided for substantial 
increases. 

To a considerable extent the states could still depend 
upon automatic increases of income from existing taxes 
because of growth of the economy. But the tempo of 
automatic increase in tax revenue that accompanied 
sharply rising prices and expanding consumption during 
the Korean crisis had tapered off. Previous surpluses in 
state treasuries were depleted or greatly reduced. A 
number of states were able to avoid major tax legislation 
in 1955, but increased rates or new taxes were enacted in 
many. 

Increased gasoline and cigarette taxes and motor ve 
hicle fees were the most common. But, in addition, 
among the twenty-three sessions summarized in July, six 
raised income tax rates, three increased sales taxes, and 
one adopted a sales tax for the first time. Of the states 
whose summaries appear below, four increased sales tax 
rates or broadened their applicability, or both; one in 
creased income taxes; seven raised the gasoline tax 
four the rates on liquor or beer or both; four the cig 
arette tax; and one adopted a cigarette tax for the first 
time. In the course of the year a variety of other taxes 
were raised or adopted, and four states all told adopted 
withholding for income taxes. 

The pages that follow summarize many of the acts 
adopted—on finance, the organization and facilities ol 
state government, the broad service areas, and other sub 
jects. They by no means cover all the important enact 
ments, but effort has been made to present pertinent 


examples 


Legislation 


act provided for withholding state aid from counties 
failing to meet the requirements of the law 

California’s legislature adopted a record budget of 
$1,529,000,000 for the year. It increased the excise tax 
rate on liquor from 8o cents to $1.50 a gallon; extended 
through 1959 the state’s 6-cents-a-gallon gasoline tax and 
other highway user levies for road expansion; and pro 
posed a constitutional amendment authorizing a $200 
million bond issue to finance permanent improvements 
in the next five years at prisons, colleges, mental hospi 
tals and other state institutions. Another measure pro 
vided that the state treasury’s “rainy day” fund of $75 
million be available, to whatever degree necessary, to 
keep the general fund solvent. The legislature author 
ized but did not require counties to enact a 1 per cent 
sales and use tax ordinance, with provisions similar to 
those of the state sales and use tax law—the counties 
enacting it to contract with the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion for administration of the tax. 

In Connecticut the legislature approved a general 
fund appropriation act of about $300 million for the 
biennium, a record high, representing an increase of 
$40 million over the previous biennium. It approved a 
highway appropriation bill slightly under $100 million 
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Ihese figures do not include other special funds and a 
supplementary “baby budget.” The gasoline tax was 
iricreased by 2 cents—to 6 cents a gallon, the only tax 
increase voted. Several expiring temporary tax increases, 
however, were extended. The legislature provided for 
bonuses for Korean veterans in maximum amount of 
$300, to be financed by a $20 million bond issue. Another 


act directed presentation of program budgets to the 


] 
i 


egislature for its use in making appropriations. 

The Florida legislature approved a record biennial 
general appropriations bill of $404 million—$385 iil 
lion for operations and $19 million for construction. 
Also approved, in separate measures, were firm spend 
ing commitments for $22 million. Minor revisions were 
made in sales tax regulations, expected to realize from 
$1.5 million to $3 million annually. An additional $2 
million was expected from enactments affecting the 
state’s share of totals at dog and horse tracks. 

The Georgia legislature, in special session, provided 
for an annual budget of $270 million, representing a 
substantial increase over expenditures for the current 
year. It approved tax legislation to produce an esti 


mated $35 million in the fiscal year. 


Included were a 
2-cent increase, to 5 cents, in the cigarette tax; a half 
cent addition to the gasoline tax, making it 614 cents; 
an increase from 2 to { cents in the tax per can of beer; 
doubling of the rate on foreign wine; a doubled, sliding 
scale for auto license fees; a 10 per cent increase in 
truck tax charges; disallowance of deduction of federal 
income tax payments by individuals and corporations 
for state income. tax purposes; annual assessment of $1 
for driver’s license; payment of the fuel tax by transient 
truckers for gasoline used but not purchased in the state; 
ind increased taxes on insurance premiums. The state 
corporate income tax rate was reduced from 5-5 to 4 pel 
cent; individual income tax exemptions were increased 
from $1,000 to $1,500 and deductions for each dé 
pendent were raised from $500 to $600. 

In Illinois total appropriations and reappropriations 


by the legislature for the 1955-57 biennium were more 


than $1,736,000,000, a record, representing an increas¢ 
of approximately $161 million over the previous bien 
nium. The legislature increased the state sales tax by 
one-half cent for a two-year period. It also broadened 
the sales tax base to include certain types of personal 
property purchased as part of real property, and en 


acted a use tax on personal property purchased in othe 


states but brought into Illinois while new. Municipal 
governments were authorized to levy a one-half cent sales 
tax and a 5 per cent tax on utility services—the mu 
nicipal sales tax to be collected by the state. 
Louisiana’s legislature, which held its first annual 
session in 1955, restricted primarily to budgetary mat 
ters, had made its major appropriations for the 1954-50 
biennium at the 1954 session. In 1955 it considered only 
special appropriation bills, and approved a total of $55, 
million—bringing the appropriations. for the biennium 
so far in all regular and special sessions to approximat« 
ly $690 million. The 1955 session passed a $3 million 
bond issue for charity hospitals and submitted to the 
voters an additional $60 million in bonding authority 
for the Highway Department. It also submitted to the 
voters a proposed constitutional amendment that would 


increase to two-thirds of the elected members of both 


houses of the legislature the requirement for enacting 
new or increased taxes. 

In Maine the legislature appropriated a record $74.5 
million for general fund spending in the biennium, plus 
$1 million in individual bills. This was several million 
over the appropriations of two years ago. The legisla 
ture increased the gasoline tax 1 cent a gallon—to 
cents—and voted increases in taxes on cigarettes, liquor, 
corporate franchises, and telephone and telegraph com 
pany gross receipts. It made the existing sales tax ap 
plicable to private sales of vehicles and to purchases be 
ginning at 19 cents. 

The Massachusetts 
priations for the new fiscal year of about $324 million 


egislature provided total appro 


some $30 million above the previous record. It extended 
temporary taxes totalling some $78 million for another 
year. A simpler state income tax form was approved for 
persons earning not more than $8,000 provided their 
income is exclusively from salary. Penalties for evading 
income taxes were increased, and administration of the 
income tax law was tightened. The session approved a 
$55 milli6f% bond issue for flood relief. 

Michigan’s legislature adopted a record budget, of 
$623.6 million for the year from general and restricted 
funds, an increase of $87 million over last year. The 
budget included a new building program of approxi 
mately $47 million. Tax measures approved included a 
number of amendments to the business receipts tax law 
increase of the gasoline tax from 41% to 6 cents and the 
special fuels tax from 6 to 8 cents a gallon, and coordi 
nation of the state inheritance tax laws with federal 
statutes, 

In Missouri the legislature submitted to the voters 
and the voters approved, a cigarette tax of 2 cents a 
package (a new tax) for schools. ( See Education, below.) 

Nebraska’s legislature adopted a total budget of al 
most $225 million for the biennium, the largest in the 
state’s history and $29 million over that of two years 
ago. It enacted a series of bills to implement constitu 
tional amendments that were approved in 1954, de 
signed to improve the property tax and its administra 
tion. Registration fees on automobiles and commercial 
vehicles were increased by the session and the 6-cent 
gasoline tax was extended to 1959. 

In New Hampshire the legislature voted total ap 
propriations for the biennium slightly over $90 million 

up about $6 million over the previous biennium. All 
previous general and special taxes were continued, the 
state tax share on pari-mutuel horse racing was in 
creased, and certain business fees were raised in mino1 
degree. 

Ohio’s legislature enacted a general appropriation biil 
of $926,554,089 for the 1955-57 biennium. It exempted 
moving vans from other states from paying the Ohio 
axle-mile tax when those states grant reciprocity to 
Ohio vans. In other measures the legislature transferred 
authority to issue highway use permits from the Bureau 
of Motor Vehicles to the Tax Commissioner, made the 
lessee as well as the owner liable for payment of the 
tax involved, and extended the 1-cent highway use tax 
to three-axle commercial tandems. Among constitutional 
amendments submitted for vote of the people in No 
vember were proposals that would allow a $150 million 
bond issue for a building program for penal, corre« 
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tional, mental, welfare, educational and ofhce buildings, 
ind would authorize the state to borrow $go million for 
a Korean veterans’ bonus. 

The Tennessee legislature increased the state sales 
tax from 2 to g cents and extended it to hotels, motels, 
parking lots, garages, liquor and beer. A gross receipts 
tax was levied on vending machines in lieu of the sales 
tax. Another measure extended the excise and franchise 
tax to out-of-state corporations doing business in the 
state, and interstate truckers were required to pay the 
tax on motor fuel consumed in Tennessee. 

In Texas the legislature enacted a single general ap 
propriation bill of more than $1.5 billion for the 1955 
biennium, a record high. It adopted a package tax 


bill that increased the cigarette tax from 4 to 5 cents a 
package, the gasoline tax from 4 to 5 cents a gallon, and 
the sales tax on beer from $2 to $4.30 a barrel. The 
franchise tax also was increased, Annual license fees for 
motor buses were reduced by about xo per cent. 

Ihe Vermont legislature adopted a record budget for 
the biennium, including $42.5 million from the general 
fund. In tax action it approved general rate increases 
of one-third in all personal income tax brackets, raised 
corporate franchise levies 25 per cent, doubled the col 
lateral inheritance tax, and increased the gasoline tax 
one-half cent, to 514 cents a gallon. A bond issue of 
$:2 million for highways was approved, and one of 
$1.5 million for armory and other construction. 


Organization, Procedures and Facilities of Government 


Ihe Alabama legislature established a permanent De 
partment of Civil Defense; established a State Banking 
Department; replaced the State Docks Board with a new 
Docks Department—its authority extended to cover in 
ternal development of harbors and river ports; and re 
placed the State Planning Board with a Planning and 
Industrial Development Board. Another act authorized 
incorporation of the Governor, Director of Finance and 
Attorney General as a public corporation to construct 
and operate a state office building or buildings. The 
session raised maximum pay in the classified service from 
$7,200 to $9,000. Per diem and mileage allowances for 
employees and officers traveling in the state on state busi 
ness were increased, as were daily expense allowances of 
legislators. The legislature created a thirty-second judi 
cial circuit and provided for a study by outstanding 
members of the legal profession with the objective of 
improving judicial practice. 

In Arkansas the legislature abolished the Department 
of Finance and Administration and provided for a sep 
irate State Comptroller's office and a State Purchasing 
Department. It abolished the Resources and Develop 
ment Commission and created two new bodies, a Geo 
logical and Conservation Commission and an Industrial 
Development Commission; the latter received broad 
powers to work with localities in attracting industry. 
Three separate medical boards were abolished, and a 
single State Medical Board created. 

In California the legislature increased the pay ol 
nearly all state employees by an average of 5 per cent 
ind the salary of the Governor from $25,000 to $40,000 
a year. It authorized inclusion of public employees un 
der OASI. The legislature submitted to the people a 
constitutional amendment that would change the nam« 
of the Assembly to House of Representatives and its 
members’ titles from Assemblymen to Representatives. 

The Connecticut legislature approved a series of pro 
posals in a special session to reform century-old legisla 
tive practices that had led to confusion and log jams. It 
set time limits on the handling of legislative bills, re 
quired that all fiscal bills be reported and printed at 
least two weeks before the date set for final adjourn 
ment, required that all bills be filed in triplicate, pro 
vided that a bill must be in the files two days before 
passage, and appropriated funds for an electric roll-call 
device and a loud-speaker paging system. In other en 
wtments it barred all persons from the legislative floor 


except legislators, their staff aides and the press, and 
provided that the Secretary of State may summon legis 
lators to special sessions by mail rather than through 
sheriffs. In addition, the legislature initiated three con 
stitutional amendments which, if adopted, will (1) pro 
vide for annual sessions of the legislatures, (2) give 
greater home rule to communities and eliminate hun 
dreds of local laws now passed by the legislature and 
(3) establish a commission to handle claims that now 
must pass through the legislature. 

In Florida the legislature authorized the Governor, 
cabinet officers and heads of independent agencies to 
place employees under the existing “core” merit system 
It approved salary increases from $15,000 to $20,000 for 
the Governor and from $12,500 to $15,000 for cabinet 
members and Supreme Court Justices. Per diem travel 
allowances for the Governor and members of the cabi 
net, and per diem allowances for legislators during ses 
sions, were raised from $7.50 to $15. A uniform retire 
ment system was established for Supreme Court Jus 
tices and Circuit Court Judges. State employees wer¢ 
permitted to participate in OASI. The legislature sub 
mitted to the voters constitutional amendments that 
would permit it to call itself into special session on pe 
tition of 20 per cent of each house; increase the number 
of Senators from 38 to 67 (one per county) and of 
Representatives from 95 to 135; and establish an appel 
late system of three District Courts to relieve an over 
burdened Supreme Court. In special session, the legisla 
ture reapportioned House memberships, transferring onc 
seat in each of two counties to others. 

rhe Illinois legislature implemented a constitutional 
amendment adopted by the people in 1954 providing for 
reapportionment of the General Assembly. Under the 
approved legislation, Cook County obtains a majority 
in the House of Representatives, “downstate” retaining 
a majority in the Senate. The legislature approved a 
new personnel code governing state employees, created 
a Department of Personnel, and adopted a new Civil 
Practice Act on court procedure in non-criminal cases. 
Agreements integrating state retirement systems with 
OASI were authorized. 

In Maine the legislature created a new Department 
of Development of Industry and Commerce; increased 
salaries of legislators to $1,250 per regular session; and 
made $35,000 available for a comprehensive survey of 
the state governmental structure. 
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The Massachusetts legislature adopted a prison re 
form bill following a revolt at the state prison earlier in 
the year. Its provisions include creation of a Correction 
Commission, headed by a Commissioner with wide pow 
ers over the operation of penal institutions. In other 
measures salaries of judges in most courts were raised, 
as were jury fees. 

The Michigan legislature placed on the ballot, and 
the people approved, constitutional amendments 1 
quiring that candidates for the Supreme Court be at 
torneys at law, providing that no one shall be a candi 
date after reaching the age of 70, and authorizing the 
legislature to set minimum qualifications for Supreme 
and Circuit Court Judges. Inclusion of state and local 
employees under OASI was authorized. 

Missouri’s legislature provided for major improve 
ments in the state penal system, incorporating recom 
mendations of a penal survey commission appointed by 
the Governor and of a study committee of the General 
Assembly. Another act 
members of the Highway Patrol and Highway Depart 


created a retirement system for 


ment. The legislature increased the salaries of the Gov 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, Attorney 
General, Auditor and Treasurer. Coverage under OASI 
was authorized for state employees. 

The Nebraska legislature abolished the Board of Vo 
cational Education and transferred its duties to the 
State Board of Education, created a retirement system 
for Judges of the District and Supreme Courts, and au 
thorized referenda of certain state and local employees 
as to their inclusion under OASI. Among proposed con 
stitutional amendments submitted to the people, one 
would authorize the legislature to provide for appoint 
ment of a Tax Commissioner or Tax Commission; an 
other would remove the present constitutional prohi 
bition against changing the salaries of executive officers 
more than once in eight years. 

In New Hampshire the legislature acted to establish 
an Industrial Development Authority to aid industries 
and communities. Integration of the state retirement 
system with federal social security was authorized. 

The Ohio legislature created a twenty-three-member 
State Board of Education for general supervision of the 
public schools, It appropriated $200,000 to establish a 
division of capital planning in the Department of 


Finance, to plan and coordinate all state construction 
except highways. Salaries of legislators. were increased 
from $3,200 to $5,000 a year, and salaries of $7,500 were 
set for the President Pro Tem of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House. The legislature made more uniform the 
operation and benefits of the retirement systems ol 
public employees, teachers and school employees, and 
increased benefits, especially in the lower brackets. A 
minimum salary of $3,000 and a maximum of $13,000 
were set for municipal court justices. The legislature 
abolished the fee system for Justices of the Peace and 
created a commission in each county to determine the 
number and salary of justices and provide for their ele« 
tion. Among five proposed constitutional amendments, 
submitted to the people, one would increase the terms of 
State Senators to four years; another would allow pay 
increases for judges during their terms of office. 

The Oklahoma legislature created a Department of 
Agriculture; created a State Department of Commerce 
and Industry and a Governor's Economic Development 
Commission; established a Planning and Resources 
Board, which it directed to prepare a plan for physical 
development of the state; and created the Oklahoma 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation. 

In Tennessee the legislature enabled members of the 
various state retirement systems to be covered unde1 
OASI. 

Che Texas legislature created a Commission on High 
er Education (see Education, below) ; increased salaries 
of the Governor and several other state officers: and 
brought state employees under OASI. Another act cr 
ated five new courts and made ten temporary courts 
permanent. 

In Vermont the legislature established a commission 
comprising the State Treasurer, the Auditor of Accounts 
and the Attorney General to hear and determine claims 
against the state when the amount claimed does not 
exceed $1,000. A Department of Forests and Parks was 
established, under which there will be a state forest 
service and state park service; the act combined pre- 
viously independent agencies. Another measure estab 
lished a commission to study the state court system, with 
particular reference to the municipal courts. Moderate 
salary increases were adopted for legislators and legisla 
tive officers. 


Education 


In Alabama the legislature provided for educational 
expenditures of about $114 million in each of the next 


two fiscal years, an increase of some $27 million over 


i 
corresponding amounts in the last two years. It sub 
mitted to the voters a constitutional amendment that 
would permit all counties to increase the ad valorem 
tax levy for schools from 7-H to 12.5 mills by subsequent 
referenda in the individual counties. And it enacted a 
student placement measure vesting local school boards 
with wide authority to assign children to schools, assign 
ments to be made on an individual basis according to 
prescribed social and psychological standards. 

In Arkansas action for education included lowering 
from 6 years to 3 the age at which handicapped children 
become eligible for special education. 

rhe California legislature created a program of com 


petitive scholarships for California residents who dem 
onstrate need for assistance in obtaining higher educa 
tion, and appropriated 300,000 for the scholarships 
Ihe program, to be administered by a State Scholarship 
Commission of nine appointed by the Governor, is to 
be effective for four years. The legislature provided for 
California’s entry by interstate compact in the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education. Another 
enactment authorized school districts to obtain accident 
insurance on pupils through group, blanket or indi 
vidual policies, to cover accidents on school premises 
or in connection with school sponsored activities. Local 
legislative bodies and school districts were prohibited 
from limiting the participation of school employees, 
during off-duty hours, in any political activities not pro 
hibited by the education code. As indicated under Tux 
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and Fiscal Legislation, colleges would share in the bene 
fits of a proposed $200 million bond issue for construc 
tion at state institutions, submitted for approval by the 
people. 

The Connecticut legislature substantially increased 
state aid to local schools. It authorized establishment of 
regional library service centers on a state-wide basis and 
appropriated funds for a pilot operation in this field. 
Another enactment prohibited the sale of certain comic 
books. 

Florida’s legislature raised teacher pay scales $200 an 
nually across the board and provided an additional $25 
per instructional unit for teaching materials. It au- 
thorized local school authorities to assign pupils to 
schools for which they are deemed best adapted. Other 
legislation provided for ten dental and ten medical 
scholarships to Florida schools, worth $60,000 annually, 
as well as scholarship aid for nurses’ training. Ex 
penditure of $8.6 million was authorized for construc 
tion of a teaching hospital connected with the medical 
school at the University of Florida. A proposed consti 
tutional amendment submitted for action by the voters 
would permit counties the option of abolishing the post 
of school trustee 

In Georgia the special session authorized $65 million 
for the public schools for the coming year, an increase 
of approximately $12 million over the current figure. 
Che addition is for teachers’ salaries: $3 million for 
normal salary increases, $3,580,000 to hire new teachers 
and $5.6 million for across-the-board salary increases of 
$200 per teacher. As a result, the average yearly pay of 
Georgia teachers in fiscal 1956 is calculated at $3,150 
more than $1,000 above the level of five years ago. The 
legislature this year also increased provision for higher 
education by $3 million 

Ihe Illinois legislature increased the foundation level 
of state aid for schools from $173 to $200 per pupil. It 
appropriated $201 million for the common school fund 
for the next biennium, an increase of $57 million. The 
Governor was authorized to enter into an interstate com 
pact providing for organization and operation of inter 
state school districts. 

The Michigan legislature appropriated $184 million 
for school aid for the coming year, an increase of about 
$22 million. Its appropriation for higher educational 
institutions, $58 ‘million, represented a $6.5 million in 
crease. For the first time, the legislature voted an appro 
priation, $750,000, from general funds for junior and 
community colleges. Measures were enacted to put into 


operation a program approved by the electorate in 


April for a $100 million school-building bond issue for 
distressed school districts. 

The Missouri legislature submitted to referendum a 
public school foundation program, involving a substan 
tial increase in state aid, to guarantee $185 a year from 
state and local sources for each child in average daily 
attendance; and a cigarette tax of 2 cents a package 
to pay part of the program’s cost. The voters approved 
both measures. Meantime, the legislature increased the 
state’s contribution to schools from the general fund 
from 3343 to 37/4 per cent. 

In Nebraska the legislature raised the certification re 
quirements for rural elementary teachers, Other legisla- 
tion included increase of state grants from $100 to $200 
per affected pupil to school districts providing classes 
for educable, mentally handicapped children. 

In Ohio, as reported above, the legislature created a 
twenty-three-member State Board of Education for gen 
eral supervision of the public education system. In 
other legislation it created a new school subsidy system, 
based on a teacher-classroom unit rather than the num- 
ber of pupils, and provided an additional $13 million 
for financing the new school foundation program. Edu 
cational construction is one of the purposes of the pro 
posed $150 million bond issue submitted to the voters, 
noted under Tax and Fiscal Legislation. 

In Tennessee the legislature appropriated $i00 mil 
lion a year for education in the next biennium, repre- 
senting an increase of some $20 million yearly over the 
past record. The compulsory education age was lowered 
to 16. 

[he Texas legislature adopted measures to facilitate 
consolidation of rural with other high school districts 
and authorizing junior college districts to implement 
building programs in whole or in part from sale of 
bonds or notes. It liberalized tax rate limits of common 
and independent school districts. Another enactment 
created a new Commission on Higher Education with 
broad supervisory powers over the curricula and budgets 
of state-supported colleges and universities. A constitu 
tional amendment was proposed to increase the state’s 
matching contribution to the teacher retirement system. 

The Vermont legislature cleared the status of the 
University of Vermont by declaring it a state agency, 
reduced tuition rates at the state university, and in 
creased the number of state scholarships at certified col 
leges. 

The legislatures of Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont all ratified the New England Higher Education 
Compact. 


Highways, Traffic Control 


Alabama's legislature authorized $50 million in bond 
issues for a rural road construction program, to be 
serviced from a 1-cent increase in the gasoline and 
diesel fuel taxes, and it established a Rural Roads Au 
thority to administer this farm-to-market program. An 
other act created a Turnpike Authority, empowered to 
conduct surveys to determine practical locations for toll 
roads, issue revenue bonds for necessary construction, 
build turnpike projects, and charge tolls. The Authority 
was to comprise the Highway Director, Director of Fi 
nance and three others to be appoirited by the Governor. 


In California the legislature provided for road sys 
tem expansions by extending the 6-cents-a-gallon gaso 
line tax and other highway user levies. A series of 
measures on bridges authorized construction of a lowe 
deck of the new Richmond-San Rafael bridge across 
San Francisco Bay; a second bridge across the Carquinez 
Straits; and a new bridge from Benicia to Martinez, 
replacing an existing ferry line. The legislature pro- 
hibited sale of safety belts or safety harness for vehicles 
unless of a type approved by the California Highway 
Patrol. Another act made it a misdemeanor to discard 
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trash along public roads. A Reciprocity Commission was 
created to enter into arrangements with other jurisdic- 
tions for reciprocal exemptions from payment of license, 
registration or weight fees on commercial vehicles. The 
legislation required the commission, to the extent prac- 
ticable, to enter into arrangements for proportionate 
registration and licensing of commercial vehicles in each 
of the participating jurisdictions when the vehicles 
operate in fleets in interstate commerce. 

In Connecticut, as noted above, the legislature in- 
creased the gasoline tax 2 cents and voted a highway 
fund appropriation slightly under $100 million. It 
“Connecticut 
rurnpike.” The legislature completely revised the state’s 
antiquated “rules of the road” and enacted an organic 
act which substantially conforms with the pertinent pro- 
visions of the Uniform Vehicle Code. The school bus 
laws were amended to conform with uniform regional 
standards affecting them. The penalty for littering the 
highways was increased. 

Florida’s legislature extended existing authority fo1 
a toll road from Miami to Fort Pierce to include a 
stretch to Jacksonville. A new highway code placed the 
Road Department’s administrative budget under con- 
trol of the cabinet budget system and gave county com- 


named the state’s new expressway the 


missions joint authority with the Road Board over spend 
ing of secondary road money. Safety and allied measures 
included establishment of a driver-training program in 
high schools; increase of insurance requirements under 
the driver responsibility law; and provision that unin- 
sured owners unable to pay damages shall be liable to 
three-year suspension of driver's license and automobile 
tags. 

Georgia tax measures affecting highways and highway 
users, including a half-cent increase of the gasoline tax, 
to 61% cents a gallon, are summarized under Tax and 
Fiscal Legislation. Authorized expenditures for highways 
in the budget for the coming year were $65 million, rep 
resenting a $9 million increase over those of the preced- 
ing year. 

In Illinois the legislature appropriated $400 million 
for highways during the biennium ahead. The state po- 
lice force was increased from 500 to 600 members. 

The Louisiana legislature established three classifica 
tions of state highways, provided minimum standards 
for each class, and extended state responsibility for 
certain urban thoroughfares. It submitted to the electo 
rate constitutional amendments that would provide an 
additional $60 million in bonding authority to the High- 
way Department and would provide $15 million a year 
in additional dedicated revenue as part of a long-range 
highway fund. 

The Maine legislature, which increased the gasoline 
tax from 6 to 7 cents a gallon, enacted a series of high- 
way safety measures. It provided for a state-wide program 
of driver education, amended the school bus law to 
make it uniform with those of other states in the North- 
east, and required splash guards for motor truck trailers. 
Breath tests were made admissible in evidence of intoxi 
cation while driving a vehicle. Radar and electronic 
devices were authorized to check the speed of vehicles, 
and the results were made admissible as evidence. :v 
strengthen action against litter, the legislature provided 
that the driver of a vehicle from which rubbish is thrown 


is prima facie the person responsible for the act. 
Massachusetts highway legislation included measures 
that authorized state police to provide police service on 
the new Massachusetts 
for excessive vehicle loads on bridges, and revised and 
limited the operation of the point system for determin 
ing when a driver’s license shall be revoked. A proposed 


Turnpike, increased penalties 


substantial bond issue for highways was defeated. 

The Michigan legislature increased the gas tax from 
41% to 6 cents a gallon, and the special fuels tax from 
6 to 8 cents. It continued the state’s emphasis on con 
struction of a major trunk line program and at the 
same time increased the money available for city and 
county roads, Funds were increased for matching local 
expenditures to build limited access highways. Financial 
responsibility requirements for motor vehicle owners 
were tightened. 

In Missouri highway legislation included provision 
that counties may be granted two-thirds of the cost of 
all annual maintenance work on roads that were con 
structed in part with county-aid funds from the state. 

In Nebraska the legislature repealed an act of 1953 
which established a State Turnpike Authority. The 
1955 session increased registration fees on automobiles 
and commercial vehicles, recodified the highway laws 
and adopted a new formula for allocation of gasoline 
tax funds to counties, based on a fixed percentage to 
each county. Statutory authority was given to city police 
and state patrols to use radar in checking speeds of 
vehicles, and the point system on traffic violations was 
strengthened. 

The New Hampshire legislature adopted measures to 
regulate motor vehicle driver schools; to require more 
adequate qualifications of school bus drivers; to regu 
late, for purposes of safety, access from state highways 
to drive-in theaters; to require mud flaps on trucks and 
buses; and to increase the maximum allowable weight 
of trucks on highways. 

In Ohio the legislature authorized issuance of $216,- 
372,000 in bonds for acquisition of rights-of-way and 
construction of major thoroughfares and urban exten- 
sions. It granted the Turnpike Commission power to 
control speed and make traffic regulations for toll roads. 
(Enactments on fiscal aspects of highways use are sum 
marized under Tax and Fiscal Legislation.) 

Oklahoma’s legislature increased the driver's license 
fee from $1.50 to $2, the commercial chauffeur’s fee 
from $4 to $5 and the standard chauffeur’s fee from $3 
to $4. County tag agents were directed to retain 10 cents 
of each license fee collected. 

In Tennessee the legislature established speed limits 
of 65 miles per hour by day and 55 by night. Motor 
vehicle registration fees were increased. Another measure 
required interstate truckers to pay the tax on fuel con 
sumed in Tennessee. 

The Texas legislature increased the gasoline tax from 
4 to 5 cents a gallon and the special fuels tax from 6 to 
61% cents. All driver’s license fees were raised by $1. It 
was made a felony to drive on public roads while under 
the influence of narcotics. The legal length of motor 
vehicles in combination was increased from 45 to 50 
feet. 

Vermont's legislature, which increased the gasoline 
tax from 5 to 51% cents, made a total of $34 million 
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available for highways in the biennium from regula 
revenues and bond issues. Its highway program empha 
sized both main stem and back roads, and the gas tax 
increase was set aside for town road work. The legis 
lature adopted a limited access law to control and pro 


tect the contemplated new highways. Larger liability in 
surance was required for school buses. Affecting litter 
on the roads, the session prohibited sale of beer or ale 
in non-returnable glass containers and called for a study 
of highway litter problems. 


Health and Welfare 


Ihe Alabama legislature increased the maximum 


state contribution for care of tubercular patients from 


$2.50 to $6 per day and eliminated an obligation of 


the patient or his county to provide the first $2 of the 
daily cost of treatment. A constitutional amendment was 
submitted to the people that would authorize up to $2 
million in state general obligation bonds for construct 
ing and equipping hospitals, health centers and related 
medical facilities. Another amendment submitted would 
allow counties to levy a special ad valorem tax, not ex 
ceeding 4 mills, to acquire and operate hospitals and 
other public health facilities. A special session of the 
legislature enacted tax increases estimated to produce 
$i2 million a year for welfare purposes. 

In Arkansas the legislature provided a statutory basis 
for the existing system of vocational rehabilitation of 
the physically and mentally handicapped and created 
the Arkansas Children’s Colony for care and training of 
mentally retarded children. A commission was estab 
lished to study alcoholism. 

The California legislature authorized the Governor to 
appoint a Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Aging to 
advise him on needs and problems of aging citizens 
Iwo members of the committee are to be members of 
the Senate, two of the Assembly. The legislature directed 
the Department of Public Health to maintain an exten 
sive air sanitation program. It increased from $80 to $85 
per month the maximum payable to recipients of aid 
to the aged and raised from $90 to $95 the monthly 
maximum in aid to the blind. Old age pension rights 
were extended to aliens formerly ineligible for citizen 
ship but now eligible, who have lived in the United 
States twenty-five years 

The Connecticut legislature provided for a major 
transfer of functions from county commissioners to the 
state with regard to neglected children. It established 
less stringent charges for care of patients in state mental 
hospitals and other institutions. Provision was made for 
involuntary commitment of drug addicts, and narcotic 
drug control laws and penalties were tightened. 

Florida’s legislature established a seventeen-member 
Mental Health Council to collect and prepare data on 
training and research needs, promote training and re 
search and consult with the State Board of Health on 
mental health matters. Welfare benefits were provided 
for disabled indigents, and $550,000 was authorized for 
Salk vaccine for needy children and expectant mothers 
Another act authorized $8.6 million for construction of 
a teaching hospital connected with the University of 
Florida medical school. (See Education for additional 
measures affecting medical training.) 

In Georgia the special session authorized expenditure 
of $14 million for public health and $31 million for wel 
fare during the year ahead—each representing an in 
crease of $2 million over the preceding year. 

rhe Illinois legislature established a mental health 


research authority in the Department of Public Welfare 
and re-established a program of special clinics for care 
of prematurely born babies. 

Ihe Maine legislature made substantial funds avail 
able to improve mental hospitals, adopted the Uniform 
Civil Liability for Support Act and enacted a model law 
on determination of disability under the Federal Social 
Security Act. The narcotic drug laws were amended as to 
oral prescriptions. 

In Massachusetts the legislature generally revised the 
statutes governing hospitalization, commitment, care and 
treatment of the mentally ill. It approved a state-wide, 
state financed polio vaccine program. Another act au 
thorized certification of physicians trained in foreign 
countries after examination by a committee designated 
in the law. The marijuana amendment to the Uniform 
Narcotic Drug Act was adopted, the narcotic drug laws 
were amended as to oral prescription, and a model bill 
was enacted on determination of disability under the 
Federal Social Security Act. 

Michigan’s legislature appropriated almost $51 mil 
lion for the Department of Mental Health and the 
state’s mental hospitals, an increase of some $5 million. 
Included was $175,000 for research in mental hospitals. 
More than $7 million was appropriated from borrowing 
for mental hospital construction and remodeling. The 
appropriation for welfare was slightly over $50 million. 
The legislature created a new program for foster chil 
dren under which the state will pay half the cost for 
care in foster homes and the county half the cost in 
state institutions. State payments for care of crippled 
and afflicted children also were increased. 

The Missouri legislature authorized establishment of 
six traveling state psychiatric clinics. Another measure 
provided for aid to dependent children up to 18 years 
of age if they remain in school. 

Nebraska's legislature provided for participation in a 
stait-federa! program of aid to the totally and perma 
nently disabled. Public assistance allowances were in 
creased. Another law provided for counties to begin 
paying 25 per cent of the cost of administering the 
crippled children’s program, 

In Ohio the legislature created a bureau of psychiatric 
training and research in the Department of Mental 
Hygiene and authorized establishment of mental health 
clinics by counties, with state support. Hospitalization 
of persons with tuberculosis in a communicable stage 
was made compulsory. The legislature strengthened the 
statutes on the manufacture, sale and possession of nar 
cotics; penalties were increased. Mental and welfare 
institutions will share in the results of a proposed $150 
million building bond issue, noted above, if approved 
by the voters. 

Oklahoma’s legislature authorized the Department of 
Health to establish a state-wide plan to supplement that 
of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and 
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to administer the program of immunization against 
polio. It authorized school districts to provide special 
education or training for mentally retarded children. 
Another measure forbids commitment of children to 
state or state-aided orphanages with reservations as to 
their adoption, except for temporary commitments of 
ninety days. 

The Tennessee legislature authorized compulsory con 
finement of persons with tuberculosis who fail to abide 
by quarantine regulations. It raised from 16 to 18 the 
maximum eligibility age for aid to dependent children 
The age for Juvenile Court jurisdiction also was ex 
tended to 18. 

In Texas the legislature authorized the Board for 
State Hospitals and Special Schools to establish a diag 
nostic center and conduct a program for study and 


treatment of the mentally retarded. Counties of 350,000 
population or more were authorized to establish chiid 
support funds to be financed by assessment of a $3 fee 
in each divorce case filed in the District Courts of the 
The legislature submitted a con- 
stitutional amendment which, if adopted, will permit 


counties in question. 


matching federal aid for assistance to persons with per 
manent total physical disability. 

The Vermont legislature established a state-wide den 
tal health program, appropriated funds to enable all 
Vermont children to receive antipolio shots, approved a 
bond issue for a rehabilitation center for the chronically 
ill and disabled, and authorized the State Board of Men 
tal Health to enter into reciprocal agreements with other 
states regarding transportation of the mentally ill. Old 
age assistance benefits were increased. 


Conservation and Development of Natural Resources 


Alabama’s legislature authorized creation of a public 
corporation in each county to construct, lease, own and 
operate projects for irrigation and related purposes, and 
to issue revenue bonds to finance them, Another act 
permits counties to provide protection against forest 
fires and, within limits, to assess the costs against forest 
lands 

The Arkansas legislature created a Water Commission 
to study surface water rights and recommend state policy 
for the use and management of water resources. 

In California the legislature legalized opening of the 
state-owned tidelands to greatly increased oil drilling 
under state leases, with regulatory discretion in_ the 
State Lands Commission. It created a commission to 
cooperate with a similar. body of Nevada in formulating 
and submitting to the legislatures of the two states a 
compact on distribution and use of the waters of Lake 
Tahoe and the Truckee, Carson and Walker Rivers. 

The Connecticut legislature provided for state aid for 
projects to control shore-line erosion and for gypsy 
moth control. 

Florida’s legislature authorized the state’s entry into 
the Southeastern Forest Fire Protection Compact. 

Ihe Illinois legislature ratified the Great Lakes Basin 
Compact. It expanded the duties of the soil conservation 
division of the Department of Agriculture and declared 
water supply activities to be a soil conservation function 
Ihe laws relating to drainage districts were codified 
(nother measure authorized a study of water problems 
by the Department of Registration and Education 

Action in Maine included adoption of the New Eng 
land Interstate Water Pollution Compact. 

In Massachusetts the legislature approved a $55 mil 
lion bond issue for flood relief. It directed the Depart 
ment of Natural Resources to inventory state-owned 
forested areas and to develop a long-range plan “for the 
appropriate use and development of such areas, includ 
ing nurseries, for the benefit of the people.” Another 
act authorized development of a new state park on Cap¢ 
Cod. 

Michigan's legislature ratified the Great Lakes Basin 
Compact. It appropriated a total of approximately $8 
million for the agencies administering conservation, 
recreation and agricultural programs. 

he Nebraska legislature directed the Legislative 


Council to appoint a committee to study ground and 
surface waters. Counties were authorized to levy taxes 
and appropriate funds for flood control. Another act 
authorized the Governor to appoint representatives on 
an interstate commission to negotiate a compact among 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming for apportion 
ment of the waters of Ponca Creek and the Niobrara 
River. 

The New Hampshire legislature provided for plant 
and seed certification by the Commissioner of Agricul 
ture and enacted new provisions regulating the sale 
and distribution of fertilizers. Another act permits stat 
administration of the federally sponsored soil conserva 
tion program. 

Ohio’s legislature authorized the Department of Nat 
ural Resources to prepare a long-range water plan for the 
State. 

rhe Oklahoma legislature granted power of eminent 
domain to soil conservation districts to acquire land fon 
upstream flood control. It created a committee to study 


Oklahoma’s water resources and recommend a _ basic, 


Statutory water policy. Counties were authorized—singly 
or jointly with other counties, municipalities or the 
federal government—to acquire, construct and operate 
water distribution systems. Another measure forbade 
pollution of water and authorized the Planning and 
Resources Board to make regulations for protection and 
improvement of water, to classify water, and to issue 
permits for waste disposal systems. 

Ihe Tennessee legislature created a commission to 
study water laws and resources. In other measures it 
ratified the Tennessee River Basin Water Pollution Con 
trol Compact and the Southeastern Forest Fire Protec 
tion Compact 

In Texas the legislature created more than twenty 
five new water control and improvement districts, in 
cluding the Trinity River Authority which will permit 
development of water resources over a highly populous 
area of the state. It extended its water resources commit 
tee for two more years, to continue a water survey. The 
South Central Interstate Forest Fire Protection Compact 
was adopted. 

Vermont legislation affecting natural resources in 
cluded authorization for small watershed programs under 
the Hope-Aiken federal act. 
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Constitutions and Elections 


Various measures involving constitutional action art 
noted in sections above. Additional acts relating to con 
stitutions, and legislation affecting elections, are sum 
marized here. 

The Alabama legislature provided that the state will 
reimburse counties for half the expense of conducting 
elections in which both federal or state and county offi 
cials are nominated or elected; and that it will reimburse 
for all expenses the counties incur in conducting elec 
tions in which only federal or state officials are nomi 
nated or elected. Similar provisions were made for re 
imbursing counties in constitutional referenda 

The Arkansas legislature required that independent 
candidates in any general election other than city file 
for office at least sixty days before the election, with a 
petition signed by at least 15 per cent of the qualified 
electors. 

California’s legislature required treasurers of political 
campaign committees to file campaign statements afte1 
primaries as well as after general elections. It reduced 
the registration requirement for a poltical party to retain 
ballot status from 1/1oth of 1 per cent of the total regis 
tration in the state to 1/15th of 1 per cent. 

In Connecticut the legislature established a primary 
election system for the first time, to replace a system 
based solely on conventions and the caucus. Legislation 
on absentee voting included a requirement that absentee 
voters obtain their own ballots. 

Florida’s legislature authorized a Constitution Revi 
sion Commission of thirty-seven members to make rec 
ommendations to the 1957 legislature for an article-by 
article revision of the state constitution. 

The Illinois legislature submitted for action by the 
people an amendment to revise the revenue article of 
the state constitution. 

In Massachusetts the legislature extended the absentec 


voting laws to cover federal civilian employees. 

In Michigan the legislature created a bipartisan State 
Board of Canvassers, as provided in a constitutional 
amendment adopted in April, The legislature also re- 
vised the election code to assure speedier and more at 
curate election returns, to reduce the size of precincts, 
and to combine state and presidential ballots 

Missouri's legislature provided that candidates for state 
offices may spend up to $75,000 in primary and general 
election expenses, instead of an estimated $19,000 maxi- 
mum allowable under the previous law. 

The New Hampshire legislature provided for a Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1956. Coverage of the armed 
forces absentee voting law was broadened. 

In Oklahoma the legislature limited the amounts 
candidates may spend in campaigns and required them 
to keep records of contributions and expenditures; in 
dividuals were forbidden to spend more than $10 on 
any candidate without his approval. The legislature pro- 
posed a constitutional amendment that would permit 
municipal corporations to exceed their indebtedness 
limitations in order to provide municipal water supply. 

The Tennessee legislature adopted a requirement that 
thirty days’ notice be given for special elections in coun 
ties where voting machines are used. 

[The Texas legislature eliminated cross filing of can 
didates for public office by providing that the name of 
no candidate shall appear more than once on an official 
ballot. Among proposed constitutional amendments, it 
submitted a measure that would permit commissioners’ 
courts of any county to levy whatever sums are neces 
sary, within the 80-cent tax limit, for general fund, road, 
bridge and jury funds. 

The Vermont legislature amended the soldier-sailor 
absentee voting law to include spouses and dependents 
who accompany members of the armed forces. 


Additional Interstate Action, Uniform Laws 


\ number olf enactments for interstate cooperation 
and in the field of uniform laws are cited in sections 
above. Additional legislation included the following 

The legislatures of California, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Oklahoma and Tennessee 
approved the Interstate Compact on Juveniles, provid 
ing, with other features, interstate supervision of juven 
ile parolees and probationers. 

The Illinois legislatur 
tradition Act. 

In Maine the legislature idopted the Interstate Com 


approved the Uniform Ex 


pact on Interpleader and the Uniform Civil Liability 
for Support Act. 

The Massachusetts legislature enacted the Uniform 
Aircraft Financial Responsibility Act. 

New Hampshire’s legislature adopted the Uniform 
Preservation of Private Business Records Act, the Uni 
form Civil Liability for Support Act and the Uniform 
Aircraft Financial Responsibility Act. 

The Tennessee legislature ratified the South Central 
Interstate Corrections Compact, to provide for care and 
rehabilitation of women prisoners in the region 


Other Legislation 


Much important legislation was adopted other than 


in the categories dealt with above. For example: 

In the field of civil defense, Alabama’s legislature 
authorized cities to furnish sites on which the United 
States government may construct aircraft control and 
warning stations. (Alabama's establishment of a perma 
nent Department of Civil Defense is noted above.) In 
California the legislature declared that a state of ex- 


treme emergency would exist without proclamation of 
the Governor immediately upon issuance by the Western 
Air Defense force of an alert warning indicating prob 
able enemy attack, and when the Governor's office has 
been notified of such warning. Michigan’s legislature 
provided a method of calling Boards of Supervisors into 
session in case of civil disaster or enemy attack. 
Considerable legislation was enacted affecting crime 


Ss 
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control, juvenile delinquency and corrections, in addi- 
tion to the adoptions of the Interstate Compact on 
Juveniles, the South Central Interstate Corrections Com 
pact, and, in Massachusetts and Missouri, the penal re 
organization measures noted in earlier sections. One 


feature of the Massachusetts act is that life-tertm prisoners 
for the first time will be eligible for parole after serving 
Another 
measure provided that no inmate of a juvenile training 


a minimum of twenty years. Massachusetts 
school shall be placed in solitary confinement, and a 
third established a Criminal Information Bureau in th« 
State Police. The Michigan legislature provided for a 
central file of sex criminals. In Tennessee the legislatur: 
provided that the Department of Mental Health may 
examine all convicts eligible for parole or release; ‘Ten 
nessee also acted to prohibit gambling and make pos 
session of gambling equipment illegal. 

Among enactments affecting labor were numerous in 
creases in benefits under workmen’s and unemployment 
compensation. States whose legislatures increased bent 
fits under one or both programs—and in some cases 
widened coverage—included California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, Tennessee, 
Texas and Vermont. 

The California legis!ature excluded from the defini 
tion of “labor organization,” for purposes of dealing 
with jurisdictional disputes, an organization dominated 
by an employer association as well as one dominated by 
an employer. In Massachusetts the legislature increased 
the state’s minimum wage from 75 to go cents an hour 
another Massachusetts act authorized the Commissioner 
of Labor to suspend the operations of certain parts of 
the child and women’s labor laws in an emergency. 
Michigan’s legislature enacted a fair employment prac 
tice statute. New Hampshire raised the legal minimum 
wage to 75 cents an hour. Ohio created a Bureau of 
Workmen’s Compensation, the administrator to be ap 
pointed by the Governor. 

Legislation to facilitate business and industrial expan 
sion included authorization to communities by the Con- 
necticut legislature to form joint development and in- 
dustrial commissions. Florida’s legislature created a state 
Credit Corporation for pooling of funds from Florida 
banks to make loans to new industries not otherwise able 
to secure low-interest, long-term funds. In Illinois the 
legislature established a division of industrial planning 
ind development in the Department of Registration and 
Education. The Vermont legislature authorized localities 
to issue limited revenue bonds to finance construction of 
industrial plants and bring in new business. (See also 
entries for Alabama, Arkansas, Maine, New Hampshire 
and Oklahoma under Organization, Procedures and Fa 
cilities of State Government.) 

Florida’s legislature authorized $500,000 for atomic re 
search, including an atomic reactor to be established at 
the University of Florida, and the Maine legislature 
adopted a measure to promote atomic power in that 
state. 

In the area of business or professional regulation, the 
Alabama legislature required that out-of-state produc 
ers obtain permits from the Commissioner of Agricul 
ture and Industries to distribute milk and milk products 
in the state; the California legislature required that a 


new liquor license be used within thirty days at the 
designated premises or become void; Illinois adopted a 
new code governing savings and loan associations and a 
new banking code, subject to a referendum; Maine leg 
islated against “bait” advertising; Massachusetts out 
lawed debt adjustment operations by persons other than 
lawyers, limited the amount that finance companies may 
charge when a person prepays on a conditional sales 
contract, and established a Board of Registration of 
Dispensing Opticians, with a licensing system for such 
occupations. 

Measures affecting agriculture included laws in Cali- 
fornia and Vermont against feeding raw garbage to 
swine, enacted to provide protection against vesicular 
exanthema. 

Legislation requiring relinquishment of a party tele 
phone line upon request to do so because of an emer 
gency 


primarily need to call a fire department, the 


police or a doctor—was enacted in Arkansas, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Oklahoma and Vermont. 

Additional legislation included the following 

The Alabama legislature authorized counties to issue 
general obligation, interest-bearing warrants or certifi 
cates to acquire and provide airports. It gave cities of 
more than 6,000 the same powers for construction and 
financing of street, sidewalk and sewer improvements 
outside their corporate limits, but within their police 
jurisdiction, as they have within the city limits, 

California’s legislature prohibited refusal of an appli 
cation for motor vehicle liability insurance, or issuance 
of such insurance under less favorable conditions, ex- 
cept for reasons applicable alike to persons of every 
race and color, and prohibited use of race or color as a 
condition of risk for which a higher premium may be 
charged. The legislature appropriated $1 million from 
the park fund for the 1960 winter Olympic Games. 

Connecticut’s legislation included a legal separation 
law as an alternative to divorce; extension of rent con 
trol until April 1956; establishment of a Connecticut 
Historical Commission; an act relieving broadcasters of 
liability for defamatory statements by non-employees; an 
act making parents liable for malicious damage by their 
children; a requirement that doors be removed from 
abandoned iceboxes; and approval of games of chance 
sponsored by religious and charitable organizations, sub 
ject to local referenda. 

Maine adopted a model act to regulate organizations 
soliciting funds for charity. : 

Massachusetts extended rent control on a limited basis 
and passed an enabling act under which groups of com 
munities may form regional planning districts. 

The New Hampshire legislature provided penalties 
against abandonment of iceboxes available for children’s 
play. 

Ohio’s legislature provided that all meetings of boards 
and commissions of political subdivisions shall be open 
to the public. 

Oklahoma adopted legislation to facilitate rehabilita 
tion and redevelopment of slums and blighted areas in 
cities of 225,000 population or more. 

Vermont adopted safety legislation as to abandoned 
iceboxes and gave the State Fire Marshal authority to 
regulate flammable liquids and dangerous substances. 
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Stronger States in the 
Federal Union 


(Continued from page 270) 


may be left hollow shells, operating primarily as 
the field districts of federal departments and de- 
pendent upon the federal treasury for their sup 
port.” “This result,” Professor White added, “would 
be bad for the federal government and would hold 
grave consequences for the kind of self-governing, 
local democracy that has been an essential part of 
our life.” 

I hope that from this meeting and many meet 
ings like it in “Little American Assemblies” all ove 
the country, a national movement can be sparked 
to save the federal system by strengthening the 
states. If so, a historical achievement will have been 
accomplished that will live long in the history of 
man. 


Assistance for Planning 
(Continued from page 275) 

There are different concepts of the state plan 
ning function, all valid, but the source of much 
confused terminology. State planning may be a 
staff function of the Governor's office, aiding him 
in developing the program of legislative and ad- 
ministrative action best suited to the needs of the 
state. Or it may be a departmental or commission 
function, designed to work out the best over-all de- 
velopment and utilization of the state’s physical 
resources and utilities. 

In any event, the form that urbanization takes 
within the state—the pattern of roads, utilities, 
schools and other facilities, the uses to which the 
land is put—all these are of vital importance to the 
state. In the long run it will probably have to foot 
much of the bill for mistakes, and it stands to gain 
when urban growth is sound. 








At the ‘enth Annual Meeting, Parole and Probation Compact Administrators’ Association 


Ihe Parole and Probation Compact Administrators’ 
Association held its Tenth Annual Meeting at Des 
Moines, Iowa, late in September under the chairmanship 
of its President, Charles Chew of Virginia. The compact 
on which the association is based has been ratified by 
each of the forty-eight states. 

In addition to examining common problems in the 
administration of parole and probation on an interstate 
basis, the administrators reviewed the new Interstate 
Compact on Juveniles, discussed proposals to ameliorate 
difficulties in correctional programs caused by improper 
use of detainers, analyzed federal-state relations in the 
parole and probation fields, and made plans for inter 


state cooperation in providing means for joint return of 
violators, at reduced cost. Will Turnbladh, Executive 
Director of the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion, addressed the Association on the necessity for in- 
creased state participation in probation administration, 
and the meeting was advised of the American Bar 
Foundation’s plans for a survey of the administration of 
criminal justice. 

Officers elected for 1955-56 included L. B. Stephens 
of Alabama, President; Herman Fails of Idaho, Vice 
President; Francis Bridges of Florida, Treasurer; and Dr. 
Norman Hayner of Washington, Chairman of the 
Council. 
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(Continued from page 272) 
adopt appropriate devices to periodically survey 
the efficiency and expenses of state governmental 
machinery. 

Competent people are needed in state govern- 
ment. The states’ record on personnel needs sub 
stantial improvement. More of our able men and 
women must be attracted to the top administra- 
tive and professional positions, for they are among 
the most influential persons in setting the whole 
tone of state administration. Salaries for these posts 
need reconsideration. The problem of personnel 
runs deeper. States need to develop complete mod 
ern programs of personnel policies and personnel 
administration at all levels. They need to look 
critically at the effects of veterans’ preference pro- 
visions on the service, and they need to 
encourage selected employees to broaden and 
deepen their training and experience. 

IV. 

The power of the purse has been for centuries 
a major instrument of popular control of execu- 
tive and administrative activities. The American 
Assembly believes that constitutional or statutory 
earmarking of specific taxes for specific purposes 
eats away this important power. In some states 
more than three-fourths of state expenditures are 
thus beyond effective control by the legislature and 
the governor. Earmarking, which has its defenders, 
has gone much too far and the process should be 
reversed. It feeds on itself. Each agency without 
earmarked income covets the position of those 
agencies that have their own particular tax. In 
important instances the national government re 
quires earmarking of specific revenues as a condi 
tion for certain federal grants-in-aid. Congress 
should repeal these requirements. Legislatures and 
governors should repossess the power of the purse. 

Proposing to the legislature a comprehensive 
budget program that covers the whole range of 
governmental activities is properly the job of the 
governor. Most states have recognized this princi- 
ple, but it has limited significance in practice so 
long as extensive earmarking continues. 


state 


In a number of states the governor is authorized 
to veto individual items in an appropriation bill, 
and so is not forced, like the President, to accept 
ill the bill on 
adopted in every state. 


none. The item veto should be 

rhe states’ capacity to govern is often crippled 
by constitutional limitations on taxing and bor 
rowing powers. These shackles should be removed. 
Zeal for new tax levies is not characteristic of state 


legislatures. In addition, we recommend that the 
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governors and the legislatures carefully scrutinize 
the efficiency of the collection of existing taxes and 
the revenue opportunities developed by other states. 


V. 


Che American Assembly recommends that those 
states which have not already done so, should take 
steps to secure a modernized, short, basic state con 
stitution; further, that in every state citizens be 
given the right to call constitutional conventions 
at periodic intervals. 

We recognize that the state governments must 
earn the confidence of their people before the 
people will dispense with detailed constitutional 
restrictions. Representative legislatures, a governo! 
who is the leader in policy initiative and adminis 
tration, comprehensive budgeting, and party respon 
sibility will all contribute to that confidence. In 
addition, such confidence can be increased and 
maintained if responsible officials of all branches 
of state government recognize the critical impor- 
tance of the people’s right to be fully and com 
pletely informed about the public business 


VI. 


Throughout its deliberations the American As- 
sembly has considered state governments as they 
are and state governments as they could be. Its 
recommendations are not utopian, for progress 
toward the goals outlined in this report is observa- 
ble in many states. The objectives can be achieved. 

Success will not come automatically, however. 
Realistic steps will be taken when the leaders of 


important economic and civic groups, joining with 
scholars, journalists, and party chiefs, move through 
awareness to action. 

The Assembly has emphasized in these findings 
the importance of improvement in the machinery 
and operation of our state governments, but it also 
stresses the extreme importance of citizen interest 
and participation as the only final assurance of 
effective and responsive government. 


Among the States 
‘Continued from page 265) 


The Ohio River Valley Water 
Sanitation Commission recently announced plans to s¢ 


Study of Radioactivity. 


cure measurements of radioactivity at selected points in 
the Ohio River. The action was taken by the eight 
state pollution control agency as a preparatory step to 
regulate monitoring of the river so that the commission 
may be posted on changes in water quality resulting 
from disposal of radioactive wastes. The United States 
Public Health Service is cooperating in the project. 
* 

Incodel Meeting.—The 1955 annual meeting of the In 
terstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin was 
held at Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania, on October 5 and 
6. Featured on the program, in addition to regular re 
ports and business sessions, were panel presentations on 
Valley, U.S.A.”; 


watershed conservation; water supply problems; and the 


water pollution control; “Delaware 
effect of hurricane damage to the Delaware Basin. Fran 
cis A. Pitkin of Pennsylvania was elected Chairman for 
the ensuing year, and the following Vice Chairmen were 
chosen: Raymond B. Phillips, Delaware; Joseph E. M« 
Lean, New Jersey; and Elisha T. Barrett, New York. 
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